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AMERICANS OF TO-MORROW 


Men under forty-seven who are proving their capacity to assume the vast personal responsibilities to Greater America 
gradually being relinquished by the great leaders of to-day 


1—CHARLES M. SCHWAB, azz. 4 


See page 1021, Editorial Section. Next week—Arthur Brisbane 
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Exterior View of the Mansion 


West End Avenue and Seventy-fourth Street facades of Charles M. Schwab’s $3,000,000 mansion, which he is building on Riverside Drive, overlooking the 
Hudson River. This is the rear of the house, and shows a large court surrounded by two small wings designed after the Chateau of 
Blois, and a Gothic chapel and music-room which flank the rear of the main building in the centre of the court. 
This chapel is surmounted by an observation tower 116 feet high, with belfry for a set of chimes 
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The Stairway and Main Hall 


One of the most striking features in the Schwab mansion will be the grand stairway and main hall. They will be in Francis I. style of architecture, the keynote 
being taken from the Chateau de Blois. The main hallway is two and one-half stories high, and is surrounded by a gallery and arcade leading to 
all the principal rooms of the second floor. At the head of the first landing of the grand stairway are the chapel and music-room 








CHARLES M. SCHWAB’S NEW MANSION IN NEW YORK CITY 
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Method of Aiming and Firing Rapid-fire Guns 


The Man behind the Gun in our Navy 


the spring maneuvres of the North Atlantic Squadron give 
new evidence that “the man behind the gun” is, after all, 
The marksmanship displayed 


Ti remarkable records achieved in gunnery practice during 


the dominant factor in sea warfare. 


by the men on all the ships was excellent, but the Kearsarge out- 
stripped the others with her 8-inch and 13-inch guns, for seven hits 


were made out of eleven shots with the latter weapons. 

The Kearsarge carries four 8-inch and four 13-inch guns, super- 
imposed in two turrets. This makes it necessary to train the four 
guns in each turret as one. Steaming at half speed past a target 
distant about 1800 yards, a score of 100 per cent. was made by the 


forward turret, the result showing that 2700 pounds of steel can 
be trained to strike the enemy in one spot. 

The efficiency of this marksmanship has been gained by constant 
practice, the total yearly allowance for the Acarsarge, for instance, 
being 1780 rounds of the regular projectiles. Besides this there 
are constant drills with sub-calibre ammunition. 

The superiority of the marksmanship of the United States navy 
was evidenced in the Spanish-American war, but the gallantry 
and skill of the seamen of the republic go back beyond the civil 
war, where both sides achieved brilliant records, to the days of 
the Bon Homme Richard and the Serapis. 














Drilling a Crew at Loading and Firing a Six-inch Gun 
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MRS. PETER D. MARTIN 


Formerly Miss Lily Oelrichs, only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Oelrichs, of New York and 
Newport. The wedding took place July 24 


From the painting by Adolf Muller Uri 
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The Bogota Electric Plant The Falls below the Bogota Electric Station 


THE HIGHEST ELECTRIC STATION IN THE WORLD 


The city of Bogota, Colombia, is lighted by electricity from a plant situated 8300 feet above sea-ievel. Power is procured 
from one of the neighboring mountain streams, and extraordinary obstacles had to be 
overcome in the installation of the plant 
See page 1045 
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A Few of the Spectators in their Punts One of the House-boats that Lined both Banks 




















Eton vs. University College, Oxford. Finals .for the Ladies’ Challenge Plate at Henley-on-Thames 


THE PICTURESQUE SIDE OF REGATTA WEEK AT HENLEY 
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Cotton and Lumber to Market 


No one who has not known the roads of the South can imagine what this movement towards macadamizing the Southern turnpikes means to commerce 
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The Process of making over the Old Roads 


Convict labor is being used to lay out new macadamized roads in North Carolina. Depressions are filled in, rising ground is cut away, and the bed 
itself is laid according to the most modern methods 


THE NEW ROADS OF THE NEW SOUTH 


See Page 1030 
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Mr. Chambers at Work in his Study 


On the Veranda at Broadalbin 


Mr. Chambers 


In the Conservatory, with his two famous Game 
on 


Dogs King Pin and Playboy 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS AT 


The distinguished author lives most of the year at Broadalbin, New York, which 
and his new novel, ‘‘The Maid-at-Arms”’ 


Photographs by Roderic C. Penfield 
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and his son Bobby, with Playboy, 
the Lawn at Broadalbin 


HOME 


is near the scenes of his ‘‘ Cardigan 
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COMMENT 


OnE month ago, with the inauguration of this Editorial Sec- 
tion of Harver’s WEEKLY, there appeared, in this place, the 
following: 


“We anticipate that, within the life period of the majority of 
those who will read these lines, America will dominate the world 
in literature, art, science, finance, commerce, and Christianity; 
and believing, as we do believe, that, by virtue of the intelligence, 
industry, and conscience of her people, she is the nation best 
fitted to hold that commanding position, it becomes the chief mis- 
sion of this journal to hasten the day and to help to perfect the 
equipment of those upon whom the responsibility must fall for 
the successful performance of their duty to progress and civiliza- 
tion.” 





In line with this expression of belief and in furtherance of 
the purpose therein contained, we begin to-day the publica- 
tion of portraits of young Americans who have already proven 
by their works that they are to be of the leaders in the near 
and pregnant future. The facial expressions indicative of in- 
dividual characteristics and personal peculiarities of -many of 
those whose portraits will appear are wholly unfamiliar to the 
public, and we think it important that they should not be. A 
more intimate knowledge of these young men we shall not 
now attempt to convey—nothing more than a preliminary in- 
troduction, affording a speaking acquaintance, so to speak. 


Even this, however, appears to us not only desirable, but, 
as we have said, important, because there is a seeming hiatus 
in the life periods of those charged with the direction of 
American affairs. Practically all of our great men to-day are 
divisible into two classes: those who have reached the three- 
score-and-ten mile-stone or are within sighting distance of it, 
and those who have not yet reached the age of forty-seven. 
It is a curious fact that between forty-seven and sixty there 
are few of consequence. Of the advanced class—the class still 
at the head, recalling at random from all realms of hu- 
man endeavor — we find Mr. Cleveland, Secretary Hay, ex- 
Governor Morton, Senators Hoar, Proctor, Allison, Gorman, 
and Hanna; ex-Senator Edmunds, Mr. Morgan, Mr. Rocke- 
feller, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Gage, Mr. Mills, Mr. Jesup, Mr. Mc- 
Curdy, Mr. Whitney, Mr. Carter, Mr. Choate, James J. and 
David B. Hill, Mr. Wanamaker, Mr. Sage, Mr. Ogden, Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid, Mr. Carnegie, Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, Presi- 
dents Eliot and Cassatt, Mark Twain, Mr. Howells, Lew. 
Wallace, T. B. Aldrich, Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop Ire- 


land, Bishop Potter, Lyman Abbott, and so on, ad infinitum. 
Then comes the other picture of the under-forty-seven class, 
and we find Presidents Roosevelt, Wilson, Hadley, and But- 
ler; Governor Taft, Senator Beveridge, General Wood, Mr. 
Gould, Mr. Schwab, Cornelius Vanderbilt, W. H. Baldwin, 
Jr., Charles Scribner, William Barclay Parsons, James H. 
Hyde, Arthur Brisbane, H. H. Vreeland, F. J. Sprague, 
Nicola Tesla, Clyde Fitch, John W. Alexander, George Grey 
Barnard, Winston Churchill, Booth Tarkington, and so on, 
also ad infinitum. 


Class No. 1—and a fine class it has been, full of personal 
achievement and national glory—is about to pass into history, 
and is now, in fact, one by one, and day by day, withdrawing 
from activity; the day of class No. 2 is at hand. Who are 
they and what of them? Will they prove capable sons of no 
less worthy sires or drones and incapables? Anyhow, let us 
take a look at some of them. We begin with Mr. Schwab—a 
speaking likeness it is, too—because for the moment, as the 
head of the greatest corporation in the world, he is the most 
conspicuous example. 


Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard, in a lecture at 
the University of Chicago on July 14, discussed the origin and 
expediency of the Monroe doctrine. Not Monroe, he said, but 
John Quincy Adams was its father; but Professor Hart seems 
to think little of it, whatever its parentage, for the papers 
quote him as declaring, “It is useless to attempt to police all 
of the American continent, and we will only get involved in 
costly wars if we attempt it.” Neither of Professor Hart’s 
contentions will be conceded without dispute. John Quincy 
Adams’s part in putting the Monroe doctrine into the verbal 
form in which it appeared in Monroe’s message is well known. 
Monroe did not invent the Monroe doctrine, though it bears 
his name, but there is excellent authority for holding that 
Adams did not invent it either, but that its evolution covered 
all of twenty years and perhaps more. Mr. C. R. Miller, in a 
recent article in the New York Times, disputes the conclusion 
of Mr. Worthington Ford, who agrees with Mr. Hart in this 
matter, and finds that in the mind of Jefferson, for one, the 
principle of the Monroe doctrine had taken root as early as 
1801, and found its full expression in letters written by Jeffer- 
son in 1820, and again (to Monroe) in 1823. But whoever 
contributed most to the doctrine, we know that it exists, and 
is still in working order. Mr. Hart’s apparent opinion that it 
will not be maintained as part of the policy of the country 
is indeed the opinion of a good and able man, but it is an 
opinion that is much more popular in Germany. “ Get us into 
costly wars”? Possibly it may, but it isn’t dead. 


The American people were treated lately to what must have 
been to most of them a very puzzling exhibition, in certain 
stately correspondence between Secretary Root and Judge 
Taft on one side and Cardinal Rampolla on the other. On 
the day when the newspapers, in their own untrammelled way, 
were trying to get at the core of the matter, and were pre- 
senting the information that the negotiations at Rome in 
the matter of the Philippine friars had failed, owing to the 
refusal of the commission of cardinals to assent to Judge 
Taft’s proposal, and also were reporting—inaccurately, it ap- 
pears—that the Pope was highly displeased at the way the 
cardinals had managed the affair, the people were reading the 
formal correspondence itself, and noting that it was pervaded 
with a warm and grateful glow of satisfaction over what was 
assumed to be a happy agreement all around. Our people are 
not sufficiently accustomed to the ways and manners of the 
fine art of diplomacy to understand how the republic and the 
Vatican could have been felicitating each other on the favor- 
able result of their negotiations at the very moment when these 
negotiations had fallen into an impasse. In fact, we have 
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generally followed a more flat-footed and sincere fashion in our 
international relations, and have thereby won a reputation for 
practising what some devotees of the other school in Europe 
have been pleased to call “ shirt-sleeved diplomacy.” The re- 
cent proceedings have proved that we do not, at least, attempt 
to enter the sacred precincts of the Vatican in our shirt 
sleeves. They also prove that we cannot yet put on diplomatic 
garments that have the sweetly uncertain silken rustle of the 
canonical robes. 


A very curious fact has developed in France. It concerns 
the President of the republic and his relations with the Vat- 
ican, and faintly suggests a wonder whether any such com- 
plications could arise if the United States should enter into 
any more intimate diplomatic relations with the head of the 
Roman Church than are involved in Governor Taft’s nego- 
tiations about the Philippine friars. It seems that President 
Loubet of France is a canon of St. John Lateran. He has re- 
ceived this nominal monkish honor automatically, because it 
has been awarded as a matter of course for centuries to all 
heads of the French state. The stall in the chapter-house 
at San Giovanni in Laterano assigned to President Loubet 
bears the inscription “Dux Francorum”—not “rex” nor 
“jimperator.” Now, as the congregation of the canons of 
St. John is not one of the orders authorized to remain in 
France by the new law concerning religious associations, its 
members will have to be expelled; and the question has arisen 
whether President Loubet will have to go with the rest! His 
membership cannot be denied; but presumably his plea that 
he is “not working at it” will be accepted. Nothing quite 
of this kind could happen to the “Dux Americorum” in the 
unlikely event of his entering into regular diplomatic rela- 
tions with Rome, since we do not expel any canons or friars 
from the United States. But it is conceivable that the formal 
honors and compliments which a benignant pontiff might 
offer would be one of the chief sources of embarrassment 
about the relation. The American democracy could never un- 
derstand—and could hardly be blamed for not understanding. 


Two important steps in the Panama Canal matter have just 
been taken. The Secretary of State has inserted in the draft 
of the treaty now under consideration by the Colombian au- 
thorities a provision for the lease to the United States of the 
islands of Flamenco, Perico, and Noas, in the bay of Panama. 
These islands are to be fortified and provisioned, as the base 
for war-vessels guarding the Pacific end of the canal. At 
the Caribbean end of the canal, Almirante Bay has been fixed 
upon: as the most advantageous point for fortification; and, 
with the consent of the Colombian authorities, this country 
will either lease or purchase a strip of land sufficiently large 
to form a naval base. The United States government has 
further sought the consent of the Costa-Rican authorities to 
the formation of a coaling-station on the Gulf of Dulce on 
the Pacific, some twelve or fifteen hours’ sail from the Panama 
end of the canal. The second step is the reference of these 
proposals by the Colombian minister, Sefior Concha, to his 
government, as he feels that the points involved are too im- 
portant to be decided by him. 


A member of the staff of the Paris Figaro has had an inter- 
esting conversation with M. Charles de Lesseps, son of the 
famous creator of the Suez Canal and projector of the Panama 
Canal. M. Charles de Lesseps, it will be remembered, spent 
a year in prison after the trials in connection with the Pana- 
ma panic and scandal. For the last nine years he has lived 
in rural retirement in France, enjoying the respect of his 
neighbors and indulging his hobby for collecting antiquities. 
In the course of the conversation, M. de Lesseps said: “I 
consider that the Americans are resolute enough to accomplish 
this gigantic task, and as they are making a new beginning, 
the canal will be one not of locks, but of water-level, the 
grand solution which we were obliged to abandon. If we had 
been able to obtain 600,000,000 frances more, the canal weuld 
have been completed in three or four years. Allowing three 
more vears for the water-level scheme, the Americans ought 
to make the canal thoroughly navigable in six years.” M. de 
Lesseps affirmed that the French public had been completely 
misled with respect to the figures relating to his father’s un- 
fortunate venture. They were told repeatedly that out of 
900,000,000 franes only 400,000,000 had been paid to the con- 


tractors, and that the remaining 500,000,000 francs had been 
recklessly wasted or embezzled. The truth was that colossal 
sums had been spent in labor and construction under excep- 
tionally unhealthy conditions, and without any chance of im- 
mediate returns. The concession of the Colombian govern- 
ment to the society whose president was General Tiirr, the 
issue of stock, fiscal dues, and the purchase of whole tracts 
of land, necessarily swallowed up funds. The task in its 
primary stages was prodigious. With regard to the causes 
of the collapse, M. de Lesseps said: “ You ask me whether a 
cloud of pessimism fell over the enterprise, or whether certain 
personages helped to bring about the disaster for their own 
ends and purposes. The real cause was one of those inexpli- 
cable panics which occur at intervals in every country. In 
looking back, I consider that the starting-point was the publi- 
cation all over the world of the news that my father was dead.” 
Questioned as to how he viewed the idea of the canal being 
taken up and completed by America, M. de Lesseps said that 
he looked with satisfaction upon the revival of his father’s 
splendid dream. 


As we anticipated, the Acre concession has already begun 
to cause international trouble. Though the presiding genius 
of the Acre territory is an Englishman, the financial re- 
sources to develop this section of Bolivian forest and plain 
came almost wholly from the United States; and several of 
the shareholders have been able to bring considerable pressure 
to bear on the Department of State, with the result that Sec- 
retary Hay has actively interested himself in the Bolivian 
project. Brazil, as we saw, objects strenuously to the con- 
cession, and threatens to close the Amazon affluents to the 
fleet of the new semi-independent state. Secretary ifay has 
now addressed a formal inquiry to the Brazilian government 
as to the cause and extent of its opposition, and it is evident 
that the matter must rapidly come to a head. Appearances 
at present suggest that the Department of State will try to in- 
duce Rrazil to give way; but to do this will require either con- 
siderable inducements or a considerable squeeze. 


Mr. Bryan is out on a Harmony Hunt, but not quite in the 
way that a real party leader would be supposed to do it. He 
is not trying to snare Harmony, or to capture the Dove of 
Peace for the adornment of his own political aviary, but, on 
the contrary, he is after it with a gun loaded to the muzzle, 
with the promise to shoot it on sight. It is an interesting 
spectacle, and according to what we might term the political 
game-laws, is likely to work injury to the gunner rather than 
to the bird. The backers of Mr. Bryan meanwhile, three 
gentlemen of note—ex-Senator Pettigrew of Dakota, Professor 
Garrett Droppers, of Japan, and a dark horse named Shibley, 
from somewhere else—have laid the foundations of a new 
party, which will be used in case Mr. Bryan fails to bag the 
game he seeks. What the new party will be called we are not 
informed, but it is said to be an exceptionally well-constructed 
affair, and was put together at the Platt Machine Shop at 
Coney Island, though not under the supervision of the super- 
intendent of the works there operating. The long experience 
of Senator Pettigrew as a minority and an anti-everything 
fits him peculiarly well for the work he has taken in hand, 
and Professor Droppers — Garrett Droppers— is a political 
economist of the progressive type; a sort of Columbus of 
economists, who will in all probability keep pace with the new 
party’s requirements in the discovery of new fundamental 
principles, so that the organization is not likely to be found 
lacking in issues. What Mr. Shibley’s work is to be is not yet 
clear, but we assume that since Mr. Pettigrew is to manage 
the party, and Professor Droppers is to supply it with eco- 
nomic theories for use as issues, Mr. Shibley is to finance the 
project until it is in such shape as to be ready for Mr. 
Bryan’s use. We wish the new party luck. It is the most 
exclusive political organization that has yet appeared in the 
history of our country, and we trust it will not be vulgarized 
by ceasing to be so. 


For some reason, not yet explained, Mr. David B. Hill se- 
lected, or pretended to select, ex-Secretary-of-War Daniel S. 
Lamont as the Democratic candidate for Governor of New 
York, at the coming fall election. It is well known to Colonel 
Lamont’s friends that he is out of politics for good and all. 
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Not only was he driven into retirement by the rise of Bryan 
and Bryanism, but he is interested in business and corporate 
affairs of great magnitude, the demands of which are exacting, 
while it would be greatly against the corporate interests if one 
of their most prominent officers should actively concern him- 
self, as a leader and candidate, in the fortunes of any politi- 
cal party. Mr. Lamont will not be the Democratic candidate, 
and Mr. Hill is evidently doubtful as to the advisability of 
risking himself as a candidate. The truth is that what Gov- 
ernor Odell says of the Republican situation is even truer of 
the Democratic. Each side had better be careful of its nom- 
inations. Mr. Platt is confident, to quote his own words, that 
New York is a sure Republican State, and that the party can 
win with a “yellow dog” for a candidate. Governor Odell 
knows the State and the situation better, and it would indeed 
be a sad misfortune to the whole country if any party could 
carry the State of New York with the ease which Senator 
Platt suggests. So far as the Democrats are concerned, 
they must, if they expect to make a showing at the poll, 
nominate a man of such transcendent ability and character 
that he will appeal to the imaginations of the voters who are 
already pleased with the solid sense of the businesslike admin- 
istration of Governor Odell. 


Governor Odell is an example of what a sense of responsi- 
bility will do for an honest and capable man. It is unneces- 
sary at this time to discuss the Governor’s antecedents. He 
was a machine politician and a spoilsman, let us admit. The 
moment he became Governor, however, he was the chief magis- 
trate of all the people of the Empire State. It is true that 
when he has had appointments to make, he has taken his party 
and its welfare into consideration, but he has conducted the 
public business for the welfare of the State, and he has given 
us an excellent administration. He has lowered the tax rate, 
which is the most popular thing that any executive officer 
can do; he has increased the basis of taxation; he has intro- 
duced business methods into the administration of public in- 
stitutions; he has managed the Legislature with consummate 
skill, procuring what legislation he has desired, and defeating 
that which he has thought inimical to the best interests of the 
State; he has shown himself so independent, especially in his 
refusal to consent to the enactment of a State constabulary 
law, that he is now the unquestioned head of his party in the 
State; and, so far as the public knows, no scandal has touched 
his administration. His renomination is inevitable. The 
only question there ever was of it was as to his own willingness 
to run again. He has now consented, and he will be the first 
Republican Governor of the State to be renominated in a 
generation—as Mr. Roosevelt would have been had he not been 
nominated for Vice-President on the national ticket. 


The fierce light that used to beat upon a throne was a tun- 
nel-like gloom compared with the photographic light that beats 
on a President in these days. A camera lurks behind every 
bush at Oyster Bay, where the President is taking as complete 
a vacation as the American people will let him take. He is 
snap-shotted as he plays tennis, in the very act of reaching 
for the hall with a leap through the air, in which an effective 
rather than a picturesque result is sought; he is snap-shotted 
as he starts out target-shooting with his boys, and snap-shotted 
as he squints grotesquely at the target; he is snap-shotted on 
foot and on horseback, at mill and at meeting; and the photo- 
graphic results are daily spread before the American people. 
It is not the President’s fault that all this photographing 
takes place. He is a practical man, and understands very well 
what he can prevent in the way of intrusion, and what, as a 
public man, he cannot. He is unable to get away from the 
fact that he and his numerous and old-fashioned family are 
a particularly interesting group. But all this photography is 
likely to have one curious result. It will make the Presi- 
dent’s appearance, bodily movements, and physiognomical 
peculiarities rather more familiar to the American people 
than the similar movements and characteristics of their near- 
est friends, whose chance phases of appearance and action they 
are not accustomed to see fixed and embalmed in the pic- 
tured immortality of photographic picture and half-tone re- 
production. The people used to know the faces of their pub- 
lic men better through caricatures than they knew them in 
other way. Now, if a man happens to get into the focus of 
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the press cameras, the caricature may be said to be neutral- 
ized. Or is it rendered superfluous? 


Every once in a while things happen which lead us to fear 
that certain luminaries among the judiciary of the land need 
tuning up—or perhaps it were better to say toning up. Three 
such instances have come to light recently. In one case, a 
certain Judge Tuley, of Chicago, assumed to rise in his place, 
the other day, to deliver himself of an address upon the sub- 
ject of compulsory arbitration. It appears to be the general 
agreement that when Judge Tuley sat down it had not been 
made evident that he had any ideas on the subject at all, and 
that the most .conspicuous portion of his address, apart from 
its not over-brilliant generalizations, lay in an unjustifiable 
and undignified diatribe against individuals who, for some 
reason which he did not divulge, had incurred his animosity. 
It really doesn’t do for a judge to do this sort of thing. He 
is supposed to know the meaning and to weigh the value of 
words. He is supposed to know that words that express no 
ideas are worthless, and, as a judge, he should be aware that 
he has not the privilege of the agitator or the stump-orator of 
indulging in coarse vituperation. The other two justices, who 
are in need of a word or two of remonstrance, come respective- 
ly from the State of New Jersey and the Borough of Queens, 
New York city. The first of these, Judge Jackson, of Tren- 
ton, has maintained that it is no misdemeanor for a man to 
insult a woman who appears on the street after one o’clock at 
night; and the other, Magistrate Connorton, of Long Island 
City, discharged from custody a father who, as a punishment 
of his daughter who had remained out later at night than he 
thought proper, beat the young girl so violently that she had 
to be taken to the hospital to recover. Both of these decisions 
are subversive of the decent principles which govern, or are 
supposed to govern, American manhood. The insulter of the 
woman of Trenton, like the insulter of any other woman, was 
a blackguard, and the assailant of the young girl was a 
brute, else he would not have beaten her. Modern society has 
no use for the blackguard or the brute. There is and there 
can be no justification in or out of the law for blackguardism 
and brutality, and it is just as well that these two judicial 
officers who have thought otherwise should be reminded of the 
fact. Dogberry in the play of Shakspere is an amusing 
character and an interesting study. In real life and in mod- 
ern times he is an archaic nuisance that should be suppressed. 


Several military officers besides General Jacob H. Smith, 
who compromised a fine military reputation, gained through 
more than forty years of service, by the utterance of three 
words that were not literally meant, have learned that the 
circumstances of an officer’s life in the United States army 
have greatly changed in the last four years. In the long, slow, 
secluded garrison days between the civil and the Spanish 
wars, military headquarters were a good deal like a gentle- 
men’s club, where one is apt to say a good deal more than one 
means, for the sake of contributing to the general animation. 
There was then very little likelihood of an officer’s being held 
accountable for anything he said, unless he had committed 
the unclubbable offence of uttering injurious charges against 
another officer. A civilian at headquarters was there on the 
same terms as those on which a guest is present at a club; 
he was personally vouched for. Things are now greatly dif- 
ferent. The degree of prudence, of abstention from what the 
President calls “loose and violent talk,” which is now en- 
joined upon an American officer, would certainly be the death 
of any club. But military headquarters are not now a club— 
they are an official centre, always in the public eye, where men 
are charged with a momentous responsibility. Officers are 
supposed to be retired before the “talking age” begins; and 
it certainly looks as if they must make very sure that it does 
not begin before they are retired. 





There was recently a very stirring little military ceremony 
in the Philippine Islands—one of those formal affairs of the 
regiment, of no general consequence, which nevertheless stand 
for so much that the mind almost staggers under the thought 
of it. General Andrew S. Burt had commanded the Twenty- 
fifth United States Infantry; he had been promoted to the 
grade of brigadier-general just in time to hold that rank for 
a little while before his retirement from the service for age; 
and a letter of farewell from him was read to the regiment. 











So much for the outside of the thing; the inside may be more 
interesting. The Twenty-fifth is a black regiment—one of 
the successors, crystallized into a permanent corps, of the 
band of proscribed freedmen, threatened with death wherever 
they might be caught, whom young Shaw led to grim burial in 
the trenches at Fort Wagner. No longer proscribed, the com- 
mand of these black soldiers, as a regiment and in their 
companies, is now sought by white officers of old race, and 
even by young West-Pointers appointed from the South. 
Colonel Burt, in bidding the soldiers farewell, was able to say, 
“For ten years I have had the proud privilege of boasting, 
‘I am colonel of one of the best regiments in the United 
States army,’” and to repeat the assurance of the Inspector- 
General that “the Twenty-fifth was the best regiment he 
had seen in the Philippines.” Naturally the colonel recalled 
the gallant charge which the Twenty-fifth made, and which he 
led, at El Caney; and he went on to mention equally brave 
actions of his men that none of us have ever heard of, be- 
cause they are in Philippine jungles—fights at places with 
such names ‘as Iba, Arayat, Zambales, of which we hear as 
curiously as we might of desperate but unnamed Scythian 
combats in the oblivion of an unknown past. “ By your un- 
tiring efforts night and day, marching and fighting in and 
out of the rainy season,” said the old colonel, “one province 
in Luzon was absolutely cleared up of ladrones and insur- 
rectos.” The moistness which these black men had about their 
cyes when their old colonel’s letter was read to them we may 
well have too, as we think of their faithful service afar off 
there, fighting forgotten in the jungle for a flag which has 
not always represented the spirit of kindness to their race. 
The United States army is to have a new uniform and the 
White House is being “done over” all in one year. The 
American officer is to be picturesque and resplendent in gold 
lace, and the fact that he is in society is to be recognized 
in the lining of his lapels. These are to be red, blue, or yellow, 
according as he is attached to the artillery or infantry or 
cavalry. When he mingles in the gay throng, he will turn 
back these lapels, and his splendor will be enhanced. The 
adoption of a soldierly and handsome dress for the army 
is admirable in many ways. We have outgrown the crude 
period when independence and indifference to beauty are co- 
existent and inseparable. The regular of to-day in his street- 
car conductor’s cap, or in his awkward and uncomfortable 
helmet, with what appears to be a life-preserver, but which is 
really a cartridge-belt, about his waist, is not an attractive 
object even .to the comparatively uncultivated. We can do 
better than that, and the War Department is wise in doing it, 
for a good soldier likes a good uniform, and if we are to have 
an army we might as well see to it that it is clothed to our 
delight and not to our shamefaced amusement. We have been 
mingling with the world lately, and we are comparing our- 
selves with other people, much to our self-satisfaction. We 
are big and rich and powerful, and there is no reason why 
we should not look as well as any of our neighbors. We are 
outgrowing that obnoxious provincial affection of plainness— 
in other words, ugliness—which Mr. Lecky and other critics 
have charged against us. This new spirit is also manifested in 
the ease with which Congress was induced to appropriate 
nearly $500,000 to “do over” the White House, and to make 
it what it ought to be, to make its interior as beautiful and 
simple as is its fine exterior. It is a hopeful sign when a 
strong giant begins to long for gracefulness and graciousness; 
it is a sign not only of an increase of self-respect, but of 
self-recognition, of a true appreciation of the place which he 
has won in the world, and of his respect for good company. 





The American soldier on field duty, whether in the 
tropics or in the United States, will henceforth be a 
man in khaki. This does not mean that the soldiers will 
wear the cloth which is the only khaki known to the civilian 
eye in the United States. There is khaki of wool as 
well as of cotton, and the American soldier will wear wool 
khaki in the winter. It will have a “slightly greenish tinge,” 
the effect of which on the eye can only be determined 
by experience. It certainly sounds rather forbidding in the 
announcement. The military world has been very slow in 


catching up with the ideas regarding soldiers’ fighting dress 
which were promulgated by that altogether remarkable and 
prophetic man Bishop Berkeley, as long ago as 1746. In 
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that year, over his signature of “Eubulus,” Berkeley wrote 
a letter in the Dublin Journal, in which he said: “ The body 


of a man is an engine. Its force should be managed to pro- 
duce its full effect where it is most wanted; and ought not, 
therefore, to be dissipated on useless ornaments. Sleeves, 
facings, capes, flaps, tall caps, double breasts, laces, frogs, cock- 
ades, plaited shirts, shoulder-knots, belts, and buttons more 
than enough are so many drawbacks or obstacles to a sol- 
dier’s exerting his strength in the proper way, in marching, 
fighting, and pursuing.” He advocated the adoption of the 
sailor’s dress for the soldier, “ unless any other can be con- 
trived more succinct.” In spite of his excellent advice, Brit- 
ish soldiers went to Lexington and Waterloo in bear-skin hats 
and cross-belts, and American soldiers to Mexico in murder- 
ous tall hats of leather, and with stocks around their necks. 
It took the Spanish-American war to produce the “ succinct- 
ness” of blue sailorlike shirts, worn without blouses. Yet 
the masters of armies raised by voluntary enlistment have 
to see to it that the garrison uniform is not made so succinct 
that the youth of military leanings will never yearn to 
wear it. 


The Alaskan boundary contest, say the prophets of gloom, 
is the little rift in the lute which will put the Anglo-Saxon 
concert out of tune. They might say, with better reason and 
sounder insight, that it is destined to form a new bond of good- 
will between the United States and Russia. Within the last 
few days Sir Wilfrid Laurier has declared this famous dispute 
a standing menace to the peace of the United States and 
Great Britain, and, he might have added, to the good feeling 
between Great Britain and the Dominion. This declaration 
shows how hotly and passionately his government is prepared 
to press for a solution of the question favorable to the claims 
of Canada. The United States Senate, on the other hand, 
has very decided views about the matter, and holds that 
Canada’s claims to tide- water are preposterous. And here 
Russia comes in. This country holds Alaska, of course, on 
Russian title-deeds. and Russia is the best witness as to any 
point in the title which is disputed or obscure. Now Russia 
decidedly inclines to the view of the United States, and has, 
indeed, recently gone so far as to express the hope that this 
country will hold on to every foot of Alaskan soil which we re- 
ceived from her—a hope which has been met with vigorous 
assurances from our side. Russia has several reasons for her 
attitude. It is not merely that the Bear feels dyspeptic every 
time the Lion gobbles something—and vice versa—the matter 
is deeper than that. The truth is that, in many things, Rus- 
sia’s moral influence in Alaska is dominant. She has a bishop 
of the Orthodox Church, whose chief duty is to supervise the 
flocks of converts among the Aleutian Islands and on the 
coast. She has schools in a dozen out-of-the-way corners, and 
churches in a score. More than this, Russia is steadily gaining 
a foothold on our Pacific coast, in Washington, Oregon, and 
California, and Seattle is becoming the landing-place for a 
considerable and growing volume of Siberian trade. All these 
things draw closer the bonds between the two great Pacific 
powers, and are destined to draw them closer still. It is said 
that the President and the Secretary of State favor arbitra- 
tion of the Alaskan dispute. Would it not be an admirable 
idea to request the Czar to act as arbiter, seeing that he has 
evidently very sound ideas on the subject. under contention ? 


Mr. Chamberlain’s accident happened at a peculiarly un- 
fortunate moment. Not only was he compelled to absent him- 
self from the first meetings of the new Balfour cabinet, but 
his doctors have now advised him to leave London for a 
yachting cruise, so that the Colonial Conferences must be in- 
terrupted just when it seemed likely that they would have 
some positive result. Certain elements of conflict are becom- 
ing apparent, which imperatively demand Mr. Chamberlain’s 
presence, at the very time he is forced to go away. It seems 
that he might be able to form a Pan-Britannic Zollverein, on 
the basis of the bread-tax and other measures of protection 
presently to follow; but it is evident that he cannot favor 
both this country and Canada, and he is very unwilling to 
take any action hostile to either. Preferential corn duties 
in favor of Manitoba would open the way for similar favors 
to Australian meat and New Zealand fruits, and this would 
mean a closed door, or at least a tariff wall, in England against 
some of the most important exports of the United States. 






























There is already an agitation in London and other large Eng- 
lish cities against the American Beef Trust, and the Austra- 
lians will not fail to use this as a lever to press their own 
claims. The vast advances in irrigation have added enormous 
areas to the cattle-raising districts in Australia, and that 
country cannot nearly absorb its supplies of beef and mutton. 
These have for several years found their way to London, and 
it would only need the stimulus of a slight preferential duty 
to greatly augment the amounts brought to English mar- 
kets. So with apples raised in New Zealand. This is the 
rock ahead in Mr. Chamberlain’s path. A part of his policy 
is an attitude of extreme friendliness towards the United 
States, yet he cannot favor Canada, Australia, and New Zea- 
land without dealing a blow at American exports. He has al- 
ready been accused by patriotic Canadians of selling their in- 
terests to the United States, and the Alaskan boundary dis- 
pute will put his skill and adroitness to a very severe test. 
It is curious that the Green-Gaynor extradition case seems 
likely to add fuel to the flames, as a strong body of opinion in 
both Quebec and Ottawa is bent on making this case the 
subject of a demonstration against the United States. The 
Colonial Secretary’s path is not likely to prove a smooth one. 


It is proposed that the Rhodes scholarships shall be award- 
ed for the first time next year, and the trustees of Mr. 
Rhodes’s will have applied, through Ambassador Choate and 
Secretary Hay, for such information and suggestions from 
the chief officials having control of education in the American 
States and Territories as shall help them to make regulations 
for the selection and examination of candidates. Secretary 
Hay has sent a copy of the letter of the trustees to the Gov- 
ernors of the States and Territories, and to presidents of col- 
leges and universities, and the replies of these gentlemen will 
presently be transmitted, through Mr. Choate, to the trustees. 
These replies ought to include some interesting reading, and 
it is to be hoped that the American public may have sight 
of them. The Governors, in most cases, will probably refer 
the trustees’ request to their State officers of education, but, 
at all events, from every State and Territory will come some 
sort of official answer to the trustees’ request, and a lot more 
answers will conie from the presidents of colleges and uni- 
versities, making a mass of correspondence which will at least 
place the trustees in touch with the American educators. 
From among these educators the trustees will doubtless be 
able to select, if they choose, a number of representative men, 
who will meet, and discuss and submit some definite plan for 
the nomination of the candidates. Such a plan, it would seem, 
might provide that each State, through some designated com- 
mittee, officer, or individual, should name its own candidates. 
Or applications might be received in gross, and candidates 
for examination selected from the applicants. The great ex- 
tent of territory from which the scholars will come compli- 
cates the task of selecting them, but in that the experience 
of some of our larger universities which hold entrance ex- 
aminations in distant parts of the country may be helpful, 
and possibly some system of co-operation may be devised by 
which the examination machinery of Harvard or Yale may be 
used to test the fitness of these candidates for Oxford. The 
fit candidates in abundant number will be forth-coming, and 
that somehow a selection will be made there can be no doubt. 


The speech of Mr. James Bryce, M. P., at Oxford Uni- 
versity, recently delivered, in which he discussed “ The Rela- 
tions of the Advanced and the Backward Races of Man- 
kind,” bids fair to be as much discussed as any recent utter- 
ance, for it has its far-reaching implications for the British 
in Africa, and for us as we face the abiding negro problem 
in this country and the newer problems which have come with 
the acquisition of Porto Rico and the Philippines. Mr. Bryce’s 
intellectual and moral qualities are so superior and have so 
commended him to Britons and Americans that anything he 
may say on any subject is deemed worthy of consideration. 
He has as lofty ethical ideals as any living Englishman. He 
has the temper and method of the trained historian. He has 
travelled far and near, and studied social phenomena with 
results flattering to his own fame and illuminating to hu- 
manity. The resident of the northern half of the United 
States will not find in Mr. Bryce’s conclusions anything cal- 
culated to buttress up those views which the North held the- 
oretically for a decade or two after the civil war. Nor will 
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Senator Hoar and other men of his generation (or their sons) 
especially identified with the idealistic mode of dealing wita 
the negro during reconstruction period, and now identified 
with the idealistic, doctrinaire method of dealing with the 
Filipinos, find any support in Mr. Bryce’s argument. Mr. 
Bryce, for instance, recognizes as a fact, and, on the whole, a 
wholesome fact, the innate race repulsion of the Caucasian 
for the negro. He condemns miscegenation. He says that 
there are cases in which the exclusion of the backward race 
from contact with the higher race is justified in the interests 
of humanity at large by the consideration that to admit it 
would involve more loss to the higher race than gain to the 
lower race. “ The future of mankind demands that some races 
should be maintained at the highest level of efficiency,” he 
said. “ Legally, the backward race should receive all such 
private civil rights as it can use for its own benefit. But, 
politically, the backward race may be really unfit to exercise 
political power.” 


To an American citizen, having the negro in mind, it 
is inevitable that such an opinion should at once be read in 
the light of our post bellum legislation incorporated in and 
based on the war amendments, and so does Mr. Bryce. What 
is his verdict? That the negroes were not fit for suffrage 
when it was given to them, and that dispassionate Americans 
studying the facts now admit that the granting of suffrage to 
them was a mistake. Of course this is what the Southern 
white man has always said, and what the Northern press and 
politicians are reluctantly admitting. And yet with the sad 
record of unwise haste in conferring manhood suffrage upon 
the negro of the South and upon the Hawaiians in Hawaii, 
which our country already has in its dealing with this tick- 
lish problem of controlling unlike races by democratic forms 
of government, there have been men of repute as scholars and 
statesmen in this country during the past four years who 
would have had us repeat the method and score another 
blunder. Some day it will be seen by the dispassionate his- 
torian of the future, as he comes to write of the beginnings 
of a new epoch of American history, that one of the greatest 
qualities displayed by the American people and their respon- 
sible officials during the period of legislation following the 
Spanish-American war was the lesson derived from expe- 
rience in the South with the negro. In Porto Rico an Execu- 
tive and a Council, deriving their place not from the voters, 
but from without, stand between the representative body and 
the possible excesses of the latter. Had the Southern States 
had a similar bulwark during the reconstruction period how 
different the history of those commonwealths would have been. 
In the Philippines, by the advice of the civil commission, dem- 
ocratic government is to be a growth, not a deposit; training 
in suffrage is to begin in the lower forms of political structure. 


The gibe of a Vienna paper that “ without his check-book 
Mr. Morgan would never have been the Emperor’s guest” 
stirs the Louisville Courier-Journal to observe: “ Perhaps not, 
but Mr. Morgan made his position in the world, while the 
Emperor merely inherited his.” This retort in turn excites 
the Hartford Times to some biographical reflections. Mr. 
Morgan was born in Hartford, and Hartford remembers all 
about his origin. The Times points out that he is by no means 
a “self-made man,” but was the son of a father who, fifty 
years ago, was “as eminent a business man in Boston and 
London as his son is to-day in New York and London.” The 
Times considers that Mr. Junius Morgan, by means of his 
prestige as the successor of George Peabody in London, and 
his own intellectual distinction, was able to give his son “ ad- 
vantages which no other American business man was able to 
transmit to his children.” As between Mr. J. P. Morgan and 
the German Emperor, it considers that the Emperor had the 
harder struggle in early life to demonstrate his personal abil- 
ities and get his dues. Dwelling upon the accomplishments 
of Mr. Morgan’s father and of the social standing of his 
grandfather, the Times declares that “by no possibility can 
such a position as that occupied by J. P. Morgan be built up 
in a single lifetime.” It thinks it will do no harm for the 
young men of America to understand that “ Mr. Morgan’s suc- 
cess represents not only his own great ability, but the high 
character and large achievements of at least three genera- 
tions of men.” Taking it by and large, and comparing it 
with Europe, this seems a new country, but its family stocks 
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are by no means destitute of roots that have struck down 
deep in our own soil. A marvellous industrial development has 
enriched and given prominence to so many men who are 
properly enough classified as “self-made” that we are apt to 
forget in how many cases the individual prosperity that we see 
is based on foundations laid deep by generations past. 





A striking example of the strength of inherited tendencies 
appears in the case of the late Charles Eliot, the landscape 
architect, whose biography, edited by his father, President 
Eliot of Harvard, has lately been published. He was born 
in 1859, but suffered in youth from such infirmity of health 
that it was only by careful nursing of his strength that he 
was able to graduate with his class from Harvard College. He 
had lived very much out-of-doors and loved nature, and leav- 
ing college without definite choice of a profession, presently de- 
termined to study landscape architecture. He studied two 
years or more with Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, spent a 
year in Europe, and began practice in Boston in 1886. In 
1893 he became a partner of Mr. Olmsted. Knowing the New 
England country very thoroughly, both inland and on the 
coast, he became deeply impressed with the importance of se- 
curing park reservations while land was still cheap enough to 
make it feasible. Into this work especially he threw himself 
with ardor, and by writings, addresses, and personal testi- 
mony so influenced public opinion that he is held to have 
been the “animating spirit ” of the movement which resulted 
in the acquisition and improvement of more than 9000 acres 
of park lands near Boston. The example of that work has had 
effect in all parts of the country, and when Mr. Eliot died in 
1897 his advice was being sought by many cities, and his 
reputation as a conservator of public breathing-spaces had 
spread throughout the country. He had by inheritance the 
instinct for public service, and his triumph over discouraging 
bodily infirmities, and attainment of a position of striking 
and novel influence and usefulness, afford a lesson that is ex- 
ceptionally worthy of attention. Charles Eliot in a college 
theme once defined success as “ the attainment of a sufficient 
competency combined with the largest amount of usefulness 
to one’s fellow-men.” We are almost all acutely alive to the ad- 
vantages of the competency, but not all sufficiently apprecia- 
tive of the importance of combining its attainment with some 
form of useful service. Yet in the long-run the men who 
stickle for usefulness not only get the most out of life, but 
win their full share of the money. 





Mr. Booth Tarkington, if elected to the Indiana Legislature, 
will, it is said, lose no time in offering a bill providing for an 
annual literary prize contest, the State to name the judges 
and award the prizes, amounting to five hundred dollars a 
year. The full text of the proposed bill was printed in a re- 
cent Sunday issue of a Chicago daily, together with para- 
graphs of comment obtained in interviews with General Lew. 
Wallace, Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood, James Whitcomb 
Riley, George Ade, Charles Major, G. B. McCutcheon, and 
others. George Ade, whose answer to the statement that many 
bright people came from Indiana, that “the brighter they 
are the sooner they came,” has gone the rounds of the press, 
opined, characteristically, that if any State were to undertake 
the encouragement of literary production within its borders, 
that State should be some other than Indiana, where ev- 
ery third man, woman, and child is an author in some stage 
—embryonie, active, or retired. Mr. Ade suggested Massachu- 
setts as a better State for Mr. Tarkington’s bill. General 
Wallace has little confidence that the Legislature would take 
the action proposed, and thinks that if it did, judgment by 
jury would breed even more heart-burnings than judgment 
by editors and publishers breeds now. Lastly, he thinks 
“Indiana literature would be out of place appended to the 
tail of a legislature. Better leave it entirely to its own in- 
dependent effort.” So think George Barr McCutcheon, au- 
thor of Graustark, and Charles Major, who says, “ The State 
can hold no inducement to literary effort stronger than lit- 
erature itself offers.” Mr. Riley and Mrs. Catherwood favor 
Mr. Tarkington’s plan, believing it would tend to bring lit- 
erature in America under such government recognition as is 
given the profession of letters in other countries. 





The matter resolves itself into two questions: Does a 
prize offer breed literary aspirations where none existed? 


And if it does, are either the aspirations or their results worth 
anything? Mr. Tarkington’s bill provides for the distribution 
of $500 annually, divided into five prizes. The prizes would, 
of course, be in no sense purchase-money, but mere awards 
ot honor, leaving the prize-winning literature still in the 
author’s ownership. Still, the provision is for award on 
manuscripts submitted, anonymously, for competitive pur- 
poses. In these days when a multitude of publishers are hold- 
ing out money inducements of the first order for all credit- 
able literary work, an author with a good, saleable manuscript 
is little likely to “tie it up” in a State competition on the 
chance of winning a paltry hundred dollars and the doubtful 
glory of a “blue ribbon ” bestowed by a State legislature. In 
which case the awards would be simply to “the best sub- 
mitted,” not to the best literature produced in the State; 
and with none of the star producers “in the running,” the 
honor of winning would be reduced to the minimum. In 
Europe, where sometimes thousands of dollars are offered for 
one piece of work (as in the case of the princely prize now 
awaiting the writer of the best life of St. Francis of Assisi), 
the competitive impetus to literary production may well en- 
gage a different order of talent, but the fact remains that 
great literature is seldom if ever written that way. Govern- 
ment recognition of literature in money and honors is another 
matter. It hasn’t always been wisely discriminating, as every 
student of literary history knows, but perhaps, on the whole, 
it does less harm than good. Mr. Tarkington’s effort to in- 
troduce it into this country is based, however, on too picayune 
a scale, and begins at the wrong end. Let us pension our 
Tennysons, if we have any, and if they need pension, but let 
us not hope to breed any by the offer of a hundred dollars. 


That is an altogether edifying discussion that is going on 
hetween Mr. David Belasco, of New York, and M. Jean Riche- 
pin, of Paris. One of these gentlemen wrote a play of a sensa- 
tional and immoral character, which, for some reason that 
has not yet been made clear, he called “Du Barry.” It is the 
kind of play that may best be described as a Dramatic Gold 
Brick. It was absolutely worthless as a historical study, but 
was accepted by an over-easy or under-educated public as the 
real thing, and enjoyed an amazing run at a New York the- 
atre. Now the alleged authors are quarrelling over the ques- 
tionable honor of its authorship. So far as we have been 
able to follow the controversy, we are inclined to back up the 
pretensions of the American claimant, despite the confessions 
of M. Richepin. M. Richepin knows his Paris pretty well, 
and we deem it doubtful, if he knew what he was about, if 
he would be willing, in his own country, to stand sponsor for 
this particular “Du Barry,” which would appeal neither to 
the art nor the historical sense of the Parisian. The Belasco 
“Du Barry,” we venture to think, would be laughed off the 
Parisian stage, and its author would be done for as a dramatist 
worthy of future consideration, and M. Richepin is too old a 
hand to put his head into any such noose as that. We must 
assume, then, that in claiming the authorship of the Belasco 
play he has confused this with some other of his own crea- 
tion, and when giving his testimony before the commission 
at Paris was unaware of his error. Even this testimony of 
M. Richepin is against the probability of his own contentions, 
for he swears that upon one occasion, when he first mentioned 
Du Barry te Mr. Belasco, the latter asked, “Who is Du 
Barry?” It seems to us that, taking this question and the 
play together, Mr. Belasco must be found guilty of having 
written the drama, for surely no one who. had ever heard of 
Madame du Barry could have perpetrated any such lamentable 
perversion as that over which the two gentlemen are quar- 
relling. That one naive question of the American playwright 
is circumstantial evidence, corroborated by the play itself, that 
the American did the deed. We are sorry for it, for in some 
respects we admire Mr. Belasco, and had hoped that willy-nilly 
in this particular offence he would prove an alibi. 


Tt seems to cost a great deal to live nowadays. Most persons 
notice it, especially persons who are hard put to it to find the 
money to pay their bills. The statisticians report that com- 
modities in general use cost, on an average, about ten per 
cent. more than they did a year ago. The rise in the price 
of meat contributes a good deal to this advance, though bread- 
stuffs have been high too. Articles of luxury like good clothes 
and country houses have grown dearer in proportion than most 
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articles of necessity, because the huge influx of money that 
the country has sustained has made a brisk market for luxuries. 
Rents are higher; houses cost more, servants get higher wages; 
board is higher at summer hotels. Another thing that counts 
for a great deal is that in prosperous times like these the in- 
comes of very many people are increased and their expendi- 
tures are proportionately amplified. They spend more money, 
live more luxuriously, and raise the standard of living. The 
living expenses of any given family are very much affected 
by the expenses of other families of their acquaintance, and 
the seale of living of “ other families ” seems just now to have 
become inconveniently liberal. There is nothing that we are 
readier to share than our economies. It is easier to econo- 
mize when it is the fashion. Just now prodigality is so con- 
spicuously prevalent that it has become more or less epidemic. 


We print on another page a picture of Mr. Schwab’s new 
two-and-a-half-million-dollar house on his million-dollar lot on 
the Riverside Drive. The lot, where the New York Orphan 
Asylum stood for many years, is a fine lot. The Hudson River 
flows up and down in front of it, and when Mr. Schwab has 
built his house he can stand on his front stoop and see more 
that is inspiring than Mr. Carnegie can see from his front 
window on Fifth Avenue. And he can have his boat off shore, 
which is an advantage. He can even have a garden in his 
front yard, which is a luxury in New York, and of course 
his house will be beautiful and adorn the neighborhood in 
which it stands, and we shall all enjoy looking at it as we pass 
by. There are none too many great show-houses, with grounds 
about them, in New York, and nothing should be said to 
discourage Mr. Schwab from adding to their number. He is 
young, energetic, and rich; the labor of building will be a 
pleasure to him; the care of a great establishment will sit 
easily on a trained administrator, whose business in life is to 
plan and direct the work of others, and get things done. A 
four-million-dollar city house may strike the average ob- 
server as a burdensome possession, oppressive to maintain, 
and likely to be embarrassing to heirs, but if Mr. Schwab can 
stand it, we can. So far as the public is concerned, there 
is nothing to object to in the building of such edifices. One 
reads of them with less concern than of the growing prac- 
tice of our very rich men of buying great tracts of land in the 
country. New York is crowded, but building-lots one hundred 
and fifty feet wide can still be spared to all the men who can 
afford to live on them, whereas the acquisition by individuals 
of hundred-thousand-acre tracts in the Adirondacks and else- 
where makes the average citizen fear that the time is coming 
when his children’s children may be cramped for play-room. 
Palaces embellish a city. The more fine ones there are in New 
York, the better. It is only a few years since there were 
searcely half a dozen private houses in the town that were 
worth looking twice at. 
rows was matter of general derisive comment. But lately 
there has been a wonderful improvement, and interesting 
houses, great and small, are to be seen in all the more desira- 
ble residence streets. We grudge space in New York, not to 
palaces, but to stables. There is no longer room on Manhat- 
tan Island for many horses. 


Even though Lieutenant Peary never reaches the pole, he 
can make a good claim to the glory of being the greatest re- 
cipient of out-door relief of his time. The fifth annual Peary 
relief expedition sailed from New York on July 14. This 
year’s relief goes by the venerable Windward, which will pick 
up Mrs. Peary and her daughter at Sydney, Cape Breton. 
They hope to find Lieutenant Peary at Cape Sabine about 
August 1, and the intention is to bring him home. His five 
years’ leave of absence expires November 1, and Mrs. Peary 
says her husband has agreed not to make another incursion 
into the frozen north. His present expedition began July 4, 
1898. He is forty-six years old now, and is therefore approach- 
ing a time of life when most men find it profitable to live 
where they can sleep in real beds and get real meals at regular 
hours. The present Peary expedition, which began, as said, 
in 1898, has been sustained by the Peary Arctic Club, of which 
Mr. Morris K. Jesup is president, and whose founders and 
contributing members include Messrs. Frederick E. Hyde, 
Henry W. Cannon, H. L. Bridgeman, James J. Hill, E. C. 
Benedict, and others, Lieutenant Peary was remarkably well 
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equipped, with stores, dogs, and experience, for his dash 
for the pole this summer, and if luck has favored him he will 
have a story to tell that will be worth hearing. 





“Corners” are less common now than they were a few 
hundred years ago, when they were called, in earlier and more 
stately phrase, forestallings of the market, and were agitated 
and legislated against as trusts are now. They were more 
common in Europe, and much more easy, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury than now, because there was much less to forestall; be- 
cause means of communication were much less numerous and 
easy, and because vastly less money was required to obtain 
control of a product. Lately there was some worry in Eng- 
land for fear that unscrupulous Americans would corner the 
cotton-market. But a competent statistical and financial au- 
thority over there made an estimate as to how much cash it 
would take to obtain control of the cotton now in the world, 
and found that eighty million dollars would be needed. As 
no man or combination of men can yet lay down eighty 
millions of dollars in cash, the notion that some one might 
pocket and run off with the world’s cotton-supply was dis- 
missed. It does not follow because a man is a millionaire, or 
even a multi-millionaire, that he can lay down a million dol- 
lars, “bright and yellow, hard and cold,” at any given mo- 
ment; and it seems to be as easy for Wall Street magnates 
to be hard up for cash, on their scale, as any of the rest of 
us. Mr. Gates and his syndicate, during the recent very suc- 
cessful bull movement in corn contracted for for July deliv- 
ery in Chicago, not only did not at any time produce any 
scarcity of the actual usable, eatable, grindable corn of com- 
merce, but early in July they actually forced an unusual 
amount of it into the channels of consumption in the East, 
at a figure below the speculative price. They also caused a 
great deal of very brisk corn-shelling in the Western country. 
It seems that modern forestalling, while it may pinch cer- 
tain speculators gravely and greatly enrich others, may actu- 
ally conduce to plentiful accumulations in the people’s meal- 
tubs. It is very much as if the Chicago speculators had found 
a way to buy and sell an abstraction, the disembodied soul, 
of the corn and wheat, while the real bodily grain flows on 
in the currents of trade like water in the sea. 


The often prophesied but still unexpected event has hap- 
pened in golf, and the national championship has been won 
from the tried and true veteran player by one who is hardly 
more than a boy. The drift has been in this direction for 
some years, but few of the students of the game have believed 
that, in view of all the requirements of a championship con- 
test, involving skill, nerve, and physical endurance, the cov- 
eted title would pass from the well-seasoned player of mature 
years into the hands of the comparatively caliow. Brilliant 
golf has been quite the vogue among the youngsters of the 
leading clubs, and in the ordinary contests of the day—the 
sprinting contests, we might call them—the boys have shown 
themselves foemen worthy of the champion’s mid-iron, and it 
has been no uncommon thing to see some of the most coveted 
trophies pass, if not exactly into the nursery, at least into 
the next thing to it—the boy’s own store-house of treasures, 
whence the playthings of childhood are not as yet wholly ban- 
ished. There is, of course, a reason for this. The youngster, 
with his supple bones and untoughened fibre and relaxable mus- 
cles, has a readier adaptiveness to form than the hardened 
player who has taken up the game after his formative period, 
physically, is behind him. But what he has gained hitherto in 
this adaptiveness to the technique of golf, the youngster has 
not until recently supplemented with those qualities of nervous 
reserve and staying power which are prime necessities of a 
contest lasting nearly a week. If Mr. James’s victory, which 
was well and even brilliantly earned, means that our youth 
are at last beginning to show the results of the healthy, 
wholesome, and vigorous out-door life which has been in pro- 
cess of cultivation in this country in the past decade, it is 
to be doubly welcomed, and even those who regret that the 
champion of the past few years, who was always ready for and 
equal to the task of defending his title, has at last sustained 
defeat, will find keen satisfaction in seeing it won by a mere 
beginner. Mr. James’s victory is in many ways a popular one, 
and he finds everywhere those who wish him well, and who 
hope that in the eoming twelve months he will prove equal 
to the arduous task of maintaining his position. 











































































How About the Democrats P 


Tue Democratic party has met with so 
many vicissitudes in its long and, in the 
main, honorable history that its extinction is 
to be neither anticipated nor desired; the 
real question is whether the present national 
political situation is such as to make pos- 
sible its resuscitation in time for hopeful 
participation in the campaign of 1904. Un- 
til recently the prospect has seemed no more 
favorable than at a similar period prior to 
the re-election of Mr. McKinley, but there 
can be no doubt that views have been 
changing of late, coincident with signs of 
returning sanity to the benighted Bourbons 
who have done their best to ruin the party. 

This change has come about, as such 
changes always do, through the faults, 
errors, and dissensions of their opponents. 
We wish sincerely that we could attribute it, 
in some degree, to merit, but the hopeless 
incapacity even for successful pettifogging 
for an opportunist party demonstrated by 
the Democratic Representatives in Congress 
renders this impossible. Whatever advan- 
tage now exists comes from without. That 
a tangible opportunity has developed, how- 
ever, is beyond doubt. 

What, then, are the signs? 

1. The abandonment of fatuous adher- 
ence to the silver heresy, indicated in all 
of the recent conventions, even to Texas, 
and along with it, as a logical and necessary 
sequence, the repudiation of Bryan as the 
guiding spirit and sole legatee of the party. 
This internal revolution is not yet complete, 
but enough has happened to prove that it 
soon will be, and is, indeed, now accepted 
by the principal members of the clique 
which took possession of the organization in 
1896 and has since surrounded the fallen 
idol. 

2. A hungering for public place and pap. 
After all is said and done, no true American 
politician likes to be of the “ outs” forever. 
Family bitterness may induce him to forego 
the delights of glory and flesh-pots for a 
time, but six years is about the limit of 
human endurance, and at the expiration of 
that period, as at present, a spirit of for- 
giveness begins to pervade the atmosphere. 
Here the signs of political spring-time are 
most abundant. Mr. Jones becomes trac- 
table, Mr. Hill bestrides the donkey, deep 
murmurs of prospective solemn responsibil- 
ities echo furtively from the sacred precincts 
of Princeton, and Mr. Croker goes away back 
and sits down; because, forsooth, why dis- 
pute the cutting of the cake while there is 
no cake to cut? Thus reason triumphs over 
rancor, and thirsty harmony reigns supreme. 

3. A moral issue. Herein lies the real 
danger to Republican supremacy and the 
real hope of the Democratic party. Mr. 
Cleveland was elected twice because the peo- 
ple believed, not that he was more compe- 
tent than Mr. Blaine or more trustworthy 
than Mr. Harrison, but that his cause was 
just. “ Tariff reform” was an effective bat- 
tle-ecry then; is there not every reason to 
anticipate that, in view of the continuing 
arrogance and unreasonableness of certain 
protected interests, it may seem quite as 
necessary and be made quite as effective two 
years hence? So, at least, the conduct of 
Republican Representatives from the West 
would indicate. Ahead of this familiar and 
twice-successful Democratic issue will nat- 
urally come— 

Freedom for the Filipinos. 

Justice for Cuba. 

These, too, are moral issues, and very 
strong ones. It is true that Mr. Roosevelt 
is the most strenuous advocate of fair busi- 
ness treatment of the Cubans, but the Re- 
publican Congress is not, and obviously can- 
not be made to be. Equally true it is that 
he who pleads most eloquently and con- 
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vineingly the cause of the Filipinos is Sen- 
ator Hoar, the noblest Roman of them all; 
but he stands virtually alone so far as Con- 
gress is concerned, and the day of self-gov- 
ernment in the archipelago seems hazily re- 
mote. even when the President speaks. 
Sound, in addition to these, the more spe- 
cifically domestic notes— 

Tariff for revenue only of the government, 
not of the trusts. 

Abolition of duties protecting trusts. 

Regulation of combinations. 

Eliminating financial heresies, insane at- 
tacks upon property, and all other humbugs, 
and there remains the basis of a platform 
which, ably and persistently expounded, 
would surely make Mr. Hanna sit up and 
might induce Mr. Roosevelt to sit down. 

But the real point is, as we have said: 
Have the Democratic leaders, such as they 
are, if such there be, sense enough to avail 
themselves of the opportunity hurled at 
their heads by the clique of Republican in- 
corrigibles in the Senate? We doubt it. 





The President and the People 


Ir is announced that this summer the 
President is to have as much of a vacation 
as it is possible for a President to enjoy. 
This opportunity for recreation is happily 
afforded by the work of repairing and chan- 
ging the interior of the White House. It 
would really be worth while to turn the 
Executive family out of its official resi- 
dence every summer if so happy a conse- 
quence were always to follow. 

There is a fly in this as in other amber, 
however, and even at Oyster Bay, even when 
the crowd is turned off from the highway 
leading to Sagamore that its time may be 
consumed in the little bank building in 
the village, the President is not going to 
have all the play that he is entitled to. 
The fact is that he has a good many arrears 
of thinking to make up, and this is mainly 
due to the insistence of his fellow-country- 
men in wasting his time when he is in Wash- 
ington, and therefore within the grasp of 
their amiable patriotism. 

Here is a man—we speak now of the genial 


President—a good two-thirds of whose time 


is devoted to people who have petty favors 
to ask or who want to shake the official 
hand. We should be incorrect if we were to 
say that promiscuous hand-shaking is wholly 
a vice, just as wrong as if we should say 
that promiscuous office- seeking is of no 
value to the republic. Personal contact with 
a smiling and apparently friendly Chief 
Magistrate wins the affection of the multi- 
tude, and popular affection is a very valu- 
able asset for the Chief Executive, as Mr. 
Walter Bagehot pointed out in his discus- 
sion of the importance of the throne in the 
English political system. At the same time, 
too much can be sacrificed to the acquisi- 
tion of this asset, and too much is sacri- 
ficed by our Presidents. Mr. Roosevelt is 
called upon to devote very much the larger 
part of his time to the profit and pleasure, 
even the vanity, of individuals, at the cost 
of his own comfort, his own dignity, and 
the public interests. Fortunately, he insists 
on maintaining his health; other Presidents 
have not, and have suffered. From ten 
o’clock in the morning until luncheon the 
public pours over the President with out- 
stretched hands; after luncheon to exercise 
time special interviews are given and the 
mail is signed; after dinner there are other 
interviews. The President is a quick think- 
er, but there are some public questions that 
are the better solved by thorough thinking. 

Now the President will necessarily devote 
some of this summer play spell to some of 
the close thinking, the opportunity for 
which has been denied him by the people 
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who have encroached upon him all winter, 
many of whom were moved by the patriot- 
ism and friendliness which are gratified by 
the touch of the President’s hand. If there 
should be a little more moderation in this 
intercourse between the President and his 
visitors, it would be much better for the 
public business. Moreover, there should be 
more restraint in it, more guardedness, more 
aloofness on the President’s part, less of 
that physical mauling which is too often 
witnessed in the White House reception- 
room; there would be no less affection felt 
for the President, no less of the fine loyalty 
to his office and its incumbent, and a larger 
degree of respect, or reverence, or awe,—call 
it what you will,—of that sentiment, at all 
events, which glorifies and ennobles the af- 
fection, and makes of it the sort which ought 
to be felt and manifested for the head of the 
nation. 





The Government and the Friars 


Tie negotiations touching the friars and 
their lands have been suspended, and they 
will be renewed at Manila. The bitter crit- 
ics of our government, mainly resident and 
operating on this side of the Atlantic, and 
under what they must regard as the baleful 
shadow of the American flag, have so sedu- 
lously misrepresented the part played by 
Secretary Root and Governor Taft in the 
negotiations with the Vatican that it is 
well to make a plain, straightforward state- 
ment of the truth in the premises. 

This government, then, has neither taken 
a high-handed course in dealing with the 
Pope and the cardinals, nor have its de- 
mands been hostile to its obligations as set 
forth in the Treaty of Paris. By the eighth 
article of that treaty this government prom- 
ises that the relinquishment by Spain of pub- 
lic property “cannot in any respect impair 
the property or rights which by law belong 
to the peaceful possession of property of all 
kinds, of provinces, municipalities, public or 
private establishments, ecclesiastical or civic 
bodies,” ete. 

Recognizing fully the rights of the friars 
to peaceful possession of their properties, 
this government also recognized the fact, 
testified to by nearly all writers on the 
Philippines, including Dean C. Worcester 
and John Foreman, himself a Catholic, that 
the friars were the main cause of the hos- 
tility of the natives to the rule of Spain, be- 
cause they were oppressors and plunderers. 
Set up as teachers, they were themselves 
ignorant. Sent to the archipelago to ex- 
pound Christianity and to inculcate morality, 
they were licentious, dishonest, and had 
amassed wealth by cheating the people of 
their flocks. The effort to rid the islands 
of these pests was not directed against the 
Catholic Church, for Catholics approve it. 
It was an effort to expel unworthy sons of 
the Church, betrayers of their trust, and to 
replace them with an instructed and pious 
clergy, also Catholic. Nor was it intended 
that they should be driven out and their 
property confiscated. This government of- 
fered to buy the property of the friars and 
to compensate them generously for it. There 
was no attempt made to bully Rome; but the 
aid of the Pope was sought in order that the 
task of prevailing on the friars to move out 
might be facilitated. 

As we have said, both Catholics and 
Protestants are interested in securing the 
object which Governor Taft sought in 
Rome. The friars themselves, who are wait- 
ing in Manila, know that if they return to 
their rural parishes they will probably be 
murdered, so hostile to them are the natives. 
Cardinal Rampolla, speaking for the Pope, 
is courteously sympathetic with Secretary 
Root and Governor Taft, and both the Pope 
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and he have expressed not only their satis- 
faction, but their pleasure at the latter’s 
tone. In truth, Governor Taft seems to have 
followed out the traditional American diplo- 
macy in its notable characteristics of frank- 
ness and directness. If the negotiations have 
partially failed, and are to be transferred 
from Rome to Manila, it is not because the 
Vatican does not recognize the necessity of 
the withdrawal of the friars. It is because 
Rome desires to yield gradually, and to pro- 
vide for a retreat which shall be slow enough 
to permit of the immediate replacement of 
every friar quitting the islands with another, 
no doubt better, teacher of Catholic doctrine. 

The representative of the Vatican at Ma- 
nila is to consider with Governor Taft the 
four points insisted upon by Secretary Root. 
These points are, in brief, requirements that 
the church authorities shall furnish to the 
Philippine government lists of the properties 
which they are willing to sell, with a state- 
ment showing their title to the lands; that 
they shall furnish items of their claims for 
damages to ecclesiastical property; that they 
shall give a list of church properties belong- 
ing to the crown of Spain at the time of the 
cession of the islands to the United States; 
and also a list of charitable and educational 
trusts which it is claimed should be perform- 
ed by the church, instead of the state. 

Cardinal Rampolla desires a tribunal to 
determine the value of the friars’ lands, and 
an agreement that the change shall be grad- 
ual, as we have already pointed out. He 
definitely recognizes the necessity of the 
withdrawal of the friars, and agrees that 
they ought not to return to their parishes, 
because their presence there “ would provoke 
trouble.” In fact, as we remarked last week, 
if the friars do not go, this government 
might as well abandon the effort to win the 
friendship and secure the loyalty of the 
Filipinos. But because we insist that they 
shall go, it does not follow that we are in- 
tending forcibly to expel them, or to rob them 
of their lands, or to bully the Church of 
Rome, as has been suggested, nor does Rome 
itself take that mean view of us. 


A Little Mistake 





WE need not believe quite all that we read 


in the special despatches from Chicago in 
order to perceive a literary tumult in the 
summer school of the university there, which 
may be only a revolt, and which may be 
a revolution. Something very exciting is 
apparent to the casual glance; whether it is 
very important, carefuler scrutiny must de- 
cide; but no one can now deny that it is 
interesting. 

So far as we are able to conjecture the 
proportions of an outbreak which at this 
distance looks rather shapeless, it has gath- 
ered form mainly in an assault upon the 
poetry of Longfeilow. It will not do to 
take any summer school very seriously; a 
summer school seems to represent in the 
higher education that intellectual moment 
which is loosely known in journalism as the 
silly season; it is university extension car- 
ried to the extreme of a diaphanous thin- 
ness, &@ gossamer tenuity in the fields of 
thought; and it might not be worth while 
to notice the recent uprising against Long- 
fellow at all if it had not been headed by a 
winter professor many months before the 
rage of the dog-star threatened. It is true 
that this winter professor has since ap- 
peared in the strictly summer act of prais- 
ing to his hearers the book of a young Mon- 
tana girl who has made a bold, a very bold, 
strike for notoriety on the lines of Marie 
Bashkirtseff’s confessions, and won. In what 
we may call a shirt-waist laxness of cere- 
bration, the winter professor assures his 
summer school that this poor child’s hys- 
teric twaddle is “the soul of a woman laid 
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courage to read, or the wit to understand.” 
So we need not count the winter professor, 
at least till he puts on a high turn-down 
collar and a fall-weight coat; and the di- 
mensions of the Longfellow rebellion seem 
reduced to the personality of Mr. Hamlin 
Garland. 

It is a generous personality, and its di- 
mensions are by no means given in his re- 
ported saying that the poetry of Longfel- 
low may be left to women. Perhaps Mr. 
Garland never said just that, or did not 
think when he said it. But supposing that 
he said it and thought it, we find nothing 
in it to censure either Longfellow or wo- 
men; and what we find in it to censure Mr. 
Garland, we will leave him to divine and 
to deal with himself in a soberer hour. In 
another critic, a critic of narrower mind 
and meaner make, such a saying could pro- 
ceed only from a profound ignorance of the 
documents, or from an entire want of that 
“wit to understand ” which the winter pro- 
fessor requires in the readers of the Mon- 
tana Bashkirtseff. If the saying means any- 
thing, it means that the poetry of Longfel- 
low is so despicable as to be fit only for 
the vapidity of women as they once were, 
and not as they now are, when they form 
the vast majority of Mr. Garland’s readers. 
But does Mr. Garland really mean such an 
insult to the memory of the poet who wrote 
The Book of Sonnets, and the sonnets which 
interleave the cantos of his matchless ver- 
sion of Dante; who wrote Hiawatha, and 
Evangeline, and The Golden Legend, and 
Miles Standish, and all those precious and 
perfect lyrics, thrilling from the Voices of 
the Night to the last exquisite murmurs 
that die on the shores of Ultima - Thule? 
If Mr. Garland had taken the volume of 
Longfellow’s verse, and read from it in 
proof of his censure, his hearers, nine-tenths 
of them, might well have risen and cried: 
“Yes, leave such poetry to us! Its posses- 
sion honors us, heart and head; and if we 
are only fit for it, we are glad and proud. 
You could not praise us more, or do us finer 
homage. If to be clear, and pure, and 
sweet, if to be high, and gentle, and serene, 
is not to be fit for the company of men, then 
let us have this divine outcast of yours, 
and we will welcome him and worship him 
forever.” 

If Mr. Garland had been greeted with 
some such answer as this, we can imagine 
him first astonished, and then perplexed, 
and then persuaded and abashed. We can 
imagine him closing the book, and bowing 
his head,and magnanimously owning himself 
rash and wrong in a censure unworthy of his 
generous nature and his honest art. 

Later—Since the foregoing observations 
were made, Mr. Garland has denied that he 
used the language or thought the thoughts 
ascribed to him; but our observations would 
have been so just if he had done so that 
we cannot bring ourselves to sacrifice them 
to the fact. We congratulate him upon it, 
and while assuring him that we were haunt- 
ed throughout by a misgiving that he had 
been misreported, we let our observations 
stand; for they are true of Longfellow’s 
poetry if not Mr. Garland’s criticism, and 
they seem so applicable in a general sense 
to the insurgent spirit of the summer school 
at Chicago that we feel it would be wrong 
to suppress them. The fact in the case re- 
stores Mr. Garland’s criticism to the level 
of his fiction, which is such as little of our 
fiction has reached. 





A Constitutional Monarch 

Apropos, significantly apropos, of the 
King’s illness, some of the English specula- 
tive philosophers have expressed surprise 
that royal blood has so infrequently pro- 
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bare,” in a book which “few will have the 




































































duced royal geniuses. Assuming a healthy 
royal body, robust with trained royal mus- 
cles, nourished by the richest kind of royal 
blood, why never a brilliant roves‘ imagina- 
tion, or a vigorous, direct, supzrior sort of 
practical royal intelligence? And the spec- 
ulators go on, considering always the consti- 
tutional royalty of democratic England, to 
wonder why the male scions of the English 
family have never risen in mental and spir- 
itual force and idealism above the English 
squirearchy, which stays at home, fattens 
cattle, breeds horses, supports and bullies 
the parson, deals fairly and justly in the 
magistracy, goes to White’s in London for 
a few weeks every year, where it answers in 
a body to the magic name “ Sir John.” 

The reason is not far to seek. The con- 
stitutional monarch and the squire who does 
not enter the House of Commons are born 
to the same hard fate. If we may so far 
forget modern conditions and modern real- 
ities as to speak of the kingdom and empire 
as his Majesty’s property, we may say that 
the average English king, like the average 
English squire, has nothing in the world to 
do but to pass through life as agreeably as 
possible, living within his income if possible, 
but leaving the management of his estate to 
his “man of business,” the premier of the 
moment. He may be virtuous if it so please 
him; he may be vicious, or at least not 
averse to the dissipations which society ex- 
pects—nay, demands—of him. It is true that 
he may exercise some influence on the politics 
of the time, following the noble example of 
Victoria, or fulfilling the fine promise of the 
Prince Consort; but such service on the part 
of the constitutional monarch is gratuitous, 
and the example of busy George III. must 
always be a warning against the cultivation 
of the notion on the part of a Prince of Wales 
that when he comes to the throne he will 
have real duties to perform. 

It is because his education is not to pre- 
pare him to fill a place in the world of 
activity and of performance that the English 
prince, speaking of the generic and not of 
a particular prince, never attains to the in- 
tellectual heights on which are to be found 
the men who seem to have been educated as 
he was. But his education is, indeed, only 
seeming. He takes a little shy at seafaring 
(the present Prince of Wales having had a 
little more than his princely share of naval 
life); he takes another little shy at the 
army; he goes up to Oxford and dines; he 
reads a little law in the Temple and dines 
again. His royal mind, being merely human, 
is no more improved by smatterings than 
would be the common mind of the middle 
classes. He is not preparing for any role 
in life. He is not to be dependent on learn- 
ing or mental discipline. He is not like the 
son of the people, who must make his way 
in the world; nor like the son of a duke, 
who can only maintain the family tradi- 
tion by political achievement; nor like an 
absolute monarch, who must rule, and rule 
well, if he is to accomplish anything; above 
all, must avoid follies, if he is also to avoid 
revolution and dethronement. 

Therefore it is not essential that the son 
of a constitutional monarch know anything, 
for he will have no use for his knowledge. 
Nor is it essential to his safety and his re- 
tention of the throne that he resist tempta- 
tion to vice and folly, for he is mainly a 
social ornament, and the nation will not 
turn him out of his place for unworthiness, 
because its comfort and well-being are not de- 
pendent on his worthiness. 

Walter Bagehot wrote some sentences on 
this subject which are so extremely interest- 
ing and so pertinent that we venture to quote 
them at length. 

“ A constitutional prince,” he wrote, “is 
the man who is most tempted to pleasure, 
and the least forced to business. A despot 











must feel that he is the pivot of the state. 
The stress of his kingdom is upon him. As 
he is, so are his affairs. He may be seduced 
into pleasure; he may neglect all else; but 
the risk is evident. He will hurt himself; 
he may cause a revolution. . . . But a con- 
stitutional king need fear nothing. He may 
neglect his duties, but he will not be in- 
jured. His place will be as fixed, his income 
as permanent, his opportunities of selfish en- 
joyment as full as ever. Why should he 


“ The only fit material for a constitutional 
king is a prince who begins early to reign—~- 
who in his youth is superior to pleasure— 
who in his youth is willing to labor—who has 
by nature a genius for discretion. Such 
kings are among God’s greatest gifts, but 
they are also among His rarest.” 





Why do our Detectives Fail? 


In one of the stories of Voltaire certain 
persons who have been in the hands of bar- 
barians in the lawless countries, and have 
escaped with their lives after dreadful hard- 
ships, ultimately come to a place where 
there is a gibbet; and upon this machine 
hanged in chains they recognize all that: is 
left of a man; whereat they fall upon their 
knees and thank Heaven that they have at 
last found a sign of civilization. It is a 
grim and sardonic way of presenting the 
otherwise simple fact that the civilized 
countries have all organized some system 
for making things unpleasant for murderers, 
thieves, and other rogues. With the growth 
of criminal practices goes everywhere the 
growth of some corrective machinery, and 
a great and most essential part of this is 
the system of a detective police. 

From time immemorial the conflict be- 
tween these forces has made a large part 
of the social history, and has been the staple 
of fiction. There is not a better story any- 
where in the world than that of the Egyp- 
tian thieves in Herodotus. In all countries, 
however, the conflict ultimately reaches a 
stage of definite relation—some sort of a 
balance—as to superiority or inferiority, in 
virtue of which it happens that either the 
thieves reign, and the detectives are help- 
less unless they can make terms with the 
thieves; or the police are supreme, and 
roguery is dangerous and unprofitable, and 
only has _ sporadic demonstrations. In 
France, in England, in Germany—in nearly 
all the old countries—there is generally a 
well-established balance in favor of the 
police. With us this balance seems to oscil- 
late when it is not clearly in favor of mur- 
derers and thieves. In the criminal history 
of several capitals of Europe for a period 
of ten years you will not find so many ab- 
solutely untraced murders as you will find 
in the history of this single city for t’.e 
same period. 

What does this discrepancy signify—what 
is the cause of it? Many ancient problems, 
social and others, tried for centuries in the 
Old World, and then tried in the different 
conditions of the New World, have shown, 
as has been often noted, a wonderful tend- 
ency to variation in results on this side the 
sea. Take the jury system, for instance, as 
seen in England and seen here. It is a 
splendid machinery for conviction in a 
country where twelve ordinary men will sit 
quietly in court for a certain number of 
hours, and at the end of that time decide 
all questions just as some authority tells 
them they must; it fails where every one 
of these men has his own opinion. In fact, 


any wide variation in the constitution of 
the social unit, any departure from ancient 
systems of education or development which 
makes the individual man a totally differ- 
ent creature, must produce different results 
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in every case where the nature and quality 
of the individual man are important factors 
in the problem. Can it be this that has 
changed for us the favorable balance be- 
tween the police and the enemies of life, 
peace, and prosperity? 

Some Old World romances chronicle the 
adventures of clever rogues, but in contem- 
porary Europe it is rare to find a very clever 
or very daring rogue; and if one appears, 
he is soon driven out and comes to us. 
Thus the police on the other side have on 
their hands mostly rogues whose schemes 
are as transparent as glass; while the gov- 
ernment in state and cities gives a good 
deal of thought to the efficient working and 
development of a detective system, distin- 
guishing, rewarding, and cultivating the 
clever man. Thus from both starting- 
points things work in the right direction. 

With us it is the contrary; all tendencies 
cultivate the rogue; all equally deteriorate 
the detective service. Rogues of unparal- 
leled daring, acuteness, and dexterity—and 
what is more remarkable, sound reasoning— 
seem to prevail in the criminal port of our 
world—perhaps because the rewards of suc- 
cessful crime are very great, and because 
the general tendency of development in men 
and women is toward keener intellectual 
perceptions. Do we anywhere cultivate the 
detective system from the right point of 
view? Imagine a superintendent taking off 
the street twenty ordinary policemen and 
making them “ detectives” by a stroke of 
the pen. With a detective force recruited 
in that way is it strange that “natural 
selection ” should seem to be in favor of the 
rogues? 





New Roads of the New South 


THE recent awakening in the Southern 
States is almost exclusively associated with 
the development of cotton manufacturing, 
but in fact the springing up of cotton-mills 
is only one phase of an activity that has 
manifested itself along many lines. 

One of the most important, but least con- 
spicuous, movements in the new South is 
that being made in behalf of good country 
roads. There is perhaps no better test of 
the life of a civilization than that to be 
found in the extent and character of its 
public highways. The degree of perfection 
of country roads corresponds closely to the 
degree of civilization where the roads are 
situated. Any past civilization could be 
fairly well estimated if we had only the 
remains of its public roads to judge from. 
The Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans con- 
structed roads of which substantial frag- 
ments remain to this day. Even the ancient 
Peruvians and Mexicans constructed systems 
of paved roads which yet excite the admira- 
tion of explorers. Some of these roads were 
constructed of heavy flag of freestone, and 
covered with a bituminous cement, which 
time has made as hard as granite. 

But where are the roads of the old South? 
Searcely a remnant of them is to be found. 
The best roads of the ante bellum days were 
known as turnpikes or plank-roads. They 
were built of planks, about twenty feet wide, 
the planks being laid flat across the road, and 
fastened at the ends to sleepers or stringers. 
These roads followed the routes of the old 
stage-lines. For a very short while the turn- 
pike was a satisfactory and indeed a beauti- 
ful road, but rain and sunshine soon caused 
the planks to curl and twist, and finally to 
rot. Like the institution of slavery, the 
old turnpike had no enduring foundation, 
and was destined to speedy disappearance. 
Had the Southern people constituted a good 
system of public roads prior to 1860 it is 
quite probable that the civil war would 
not have happened. The freer communica- 
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tion and greater enlightenment resulting 
from goods roads would have made the North 
and South more homogeneous, and would 
have averted the disagreements respecting 
secession and slavery. 

About fifteen years ago there was a gen- 
eral revival of interest in the building of 
country roads, and now many communities 
in the South have systems of roads of which 
they justly feel proud. Even North Caro- 
lina, long known as the Rip Van Winkle of 
the Southern States, has at last awakened, 
and is giving lessons to the outside world 
in the construction of good roads. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the roads of Meck- 
lenburg County, North Carolina, are the 
best to be found in the entire South. 

The county of Mecklenburg is near the 
South Carolina line, and is pierced by that 
division of the Southern Railroad which ex- 
tends from Washington to Atlanta. The 
county-seat is Charlotte, a progressive city 
of thirty thousand inhabitants. Within a 
radius of one hundred miles of this city there 
are three hundred cotton factories, compris- 
ing more than half of the spindles and looms 
operated in the South. 

In 1890 the authorities of the county con- 
ceived the idea of utilizing the convicts for 
the improvement of the public roads. In- 
stead of locking up offenders in the county 
jail or sending them to the penitentiary, it 
was decided to employ them at home in im- 
proving the highways. A law was passed 
authorizing the use of convicts for this pur- 
pose. The convicts were organized into a 
squad or camp, placed under the control of 
a competent supervisor and engineer, and 
the work of grading, straightening, and 
macadamizing the roads was begun. A short 
experience demonstrated that the convict la- 
borers cost the county only twenty-five cents 
per day per head, including food, lodging, 
clothing, and overseeing. The outfit for the 
road - work, consisting of a steam - roller, 
crusher, bins, portable engine, road-machine, 
and a screen for assorting the rocks, cost 
about $5000. At present the county has in 
operation two road outfits, and employs 
about sixty convicts with each outfit. The 
total expenditure in constructing each mile 
of macadamized road is from $1600 to $2500, 
not including bridges. In summer the con- 
victs live in tents along the road, and in 
winter they live in barracks. The rock used 
for the roads is bought from the farmers, 
who haul and deposit it at the convict camp. 

These roads have been in process of con- 
struction for twelve years at the rate of 
about ten miles per year. At present there 
are more than one hundred miles of mac- 
adamized roads in the county. The roads 
radiate in all directions from the centre of 
Charlotte, and extend ten or fifteen miles 
to the county limits. The character of the 
roads may be readily seen from the illus- 
trations on pages 1016 and 1017. The roads 
of this county have become so famous that 
delegations from many other States have 
come here to inspect them. 

Many good-road organizations exist in the 
South. Professor J. A. Holmes, of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, has travelled in 
many States giving illustrated lectures on 
road-construction, and organizing good-road 
clubs. His campaign has borne much fruit, 
and the South can now boast of some of the 
best and most picturesque roads in the whole 
world. The recent invasion of summer and 
winter tourists into the mountains of the 
South has given a great impetus to the im- 
provement of mountain roads. In the moun- 
tains of Virginia, Tennessee, and North Caro- 
lina there are many stretches of road, vary- 
ing from ten to fifty miles in length, so per- 
fectly engineered that one may drive over 
them at a trot every foot of the way. Many 
of these roads are owned and kept up by 
private corporations, 
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On Reading a Newspaper 
in Ten Minutes 


THe other evening when the Presiding 
Genius of the State of Massachusetts came 
into my study he saw the morning paper 
lying unopened on the settle by the fire- 
place. 

“ Haven’t you read this yet?” he said. 

“No, not to-day.” 

“Where are you, anyway? Why not?” . 

I said I hadn’t felt up to it yet—didn’t 
feel profound enough—something to that 
effect. 

The P. G. S. of M. thinks a newspaper 
should be read in ten minutes. He looked 
over at me with a sort of slow, pitying Bos- 
ton-Public-Library expression he has some- 
times. 

I behaved as well as I could—took no 
notice for a minute. 

“The fact is, I have changed,” I said, 
“about papers and some things. I have 
times of thinking. I’m improved consider- 
ably,” I added, recklessly. 

Still the same pained Boston-Public-Li- 
brary expression—only turned on a little 
harder. 

“Seems to me,” I said, “when a man 
can’t feel superior to other people in this 
world, he might at least be allowed the 
privilege of feeling superior to himself once 
in a while—spells of it.” 

He intimated that the trouble with me 
was that I wanted both. I admitted that 
I had cravings for both. I said I thought 
I’d be a little easier to get along with if 
they were more satisfied. 

He intimated that I was easier to get 
along with than I ought to be, or than I 
seemed to think I was. He did not put it 
in so many words. The P. G. 8. of M. never 
says anything that can be got hold of and 
answered. Finally I determined to answer 
him whether hé had said anything or not. 

“Well,” I said, “I may feel superior to other 
people sometimes. I may even feel superior 
to myself, but I haven’t got to the point 
where I feel superior to a newspaper—to 
a whole world at once. I don’t try to read 
it in ten minutes. I don’t try to make a 
whole day of a whole world a foot-note to 
my oatmeal mush. I don’t treat the whole 
human race, trooping past my breakfast, as 
a parenthesis in my own mind. I don’t try 
to read a great, serious, boundless thing like 
a daily newspaper, unfolded out of star- 
light, gleaner of a thousand sunsets around 
a world, and talk at the same time. I don’t 
say ‘there’s nothing in it’—interrupt a 
planet to chew my food—throw a planet 
on the floor, and look for my hat. ... Na- 
tions lunging through space to say good- 
morning to me, continents flashed around 
my thoughts, seas for the boundaries of my 
day’s delight .... the great God shining 
over all! And may He preserve me from 
ever reading a newspaper in ten minutes! 

“I have spent as much time as any one, 
I think, in my day, first and last, in feel- 
ing superior to newspapers. I can remem- 
ber when I used to enjoy it very much— 
the feeling, I mean. I have spent whole 
half-days at it—going up and down columns, 
thinking they were not good enough for me. 

“Now when I take up a morning news- 
paper, half-dread, half-delight, I take it up 
softly. My whole being trembles in the bal- 
ance before it. The whole procession of 
my soul, shabby, loveless, provincial, taw- 
dry, is passed in review before it. It is the 
grand stand of the world. The vast and aw- 
ful roll-call of things I ought to be—the 
things I ought to love—in the great world 
voice sweeps over me. It reaches its way 
through all my thoughts—through the min- 
utes of my days. ‘ Where is thy soul? Oh, 
where is thy soul?’ the morning paper up 
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and down its columns calls to me. There 
are days that I ache with the echo of it. 
There are days when I dare not read it until 
the night. Then the voice that is in it 
grows gentle with the darkness—it may be— 
and is stilled with sleep. 

“T am not saying it does not take a very 
intelligent man to read a newspaper in ten 
minutes—squeeze a planet at breakfast and 
drop it. I think it does. But I am in- 
clined to think that the intelligent man who 
reads a newspaper in ten minutes is ex- 
actly the same kind of intelligent man who 
could spend a week reading it if he wanted 
to, and not waste a minute of it. And he 
might want to. He simply reads a news- 
paper as he likes. He is not confined to one 
way. He does not read it in ten minutes 
because he has a mere ten-minute mind, but 
because he merely has the ten minutes. 
Rapid reading and slow reading are both 
based, with such a man, on appreciation of 
the paper—and not upon a narrow, literary, 
Boston-Publie-Library feeling of being su- 
perior to it. 

“The value of reading-matter, like other 
matter, depends on what a man does with 
it. All that one needs, in order not to waste 
time in general reading, is a large, com- 
plete set of principles to stow things away 
in. Nothing really needs to be wasted. If 
one knows where everything belongs in one’s 
mind—or tries to, if one takes the trouble 
to put it there—reading a newspaper is one 
of the most colossal, tremendous, and bound- 
less acts that can be performed by any one 
in the whole course of a human life. 

“Tf there’s any place where a man needs 
to have all his wits about him, to put things 
into—if there’s any place where the next 
three inches can demand as much of a man 
as a newspaper—where is it? The moment 
he opens it he lays his soul open, exposes 
himself to all sides of the world in a second, 
and to several thousand years of the world 
at once. 

“A book is a comparatively safe, unin- 
telligent place for a mind to be in. There 
are at least four walls to it—a few scant- 
lings over one, protecting one from all space. 
A man has at least some remotest idea of 
where he is, of what may drop on him, in 
a book. It may tax his capacity of stowing 
things away some. But he always has no- 
tice—almost always. It sees that he has 
time.and room. It has more conveniences 
for fixing things. The author is always 
there—a kind of valet to anybody, to help 
people along pleasantly, to anticipate their 
wants. It’s what an author is for. One 
expects it. 

“ But it is different in a morning paper— 
rolled out of dreams and sleep into it— 
empty, helpless before a day, all the tele- 
graph-machines of the world thumping all 
the night, clicked into one’s thoughts be- 
fore one thinks. No man really has room 
in him to read a morning paper. No 
man’s ‘soul is athletic or swift enough... . 
Nations in a sentence. ... Thousands of 
years in a minute, philosophies, religions, 
legislatures, paleozoias, church socials side 
by side, stars and gossip, fools, heroes, com- 
ets—infinity on parade—and over the preci- 
pice of the next paragraph, headlong—the 
Lord knows what! 

“ Reading a morning paper is one of the 
supreme acts of presence of mind in a hu- 
man life.” 





We have compelled every land, every sea, 
to open a path for our valor, and we have 
everywhere planted eternal memorials of our 
friendship and of our enmity.—Thucydides. 


A state is an association of similar per- 
sons for the attainment of the best life pos- 
sible.—Aristotle, 






Books and Authors 


A sHoRT time ago Sir George Douglas, 
Bart., read a paper on Thomas Hardy, at 
the Whitefriars Club, London, in which he 
prophesied that the present age would be 
known at the end of the century as the 
age of Hardy. He compared Hardy to 
Shakspere, classifying him among the great 
impersonal writers. To one charge in Sir 
xeorge’s paper we must take objection. He 
maintained that Hardy was not a stylist; 
he simply expressed his meaning in home- 
spun prose, and fell far below Stevenson as 
a master in style. Now as style is the form 
which perpetuates art and gives it a lien on 
immortality, it seems to us that Sir George 
is strangely inconsistent in thus damaging 
the claim he makes for Hardy’s greatness. 
The fact is that just because Hardy is im- 
personal, and not individual or personal, 
his style varies in richness of tone accord- 
ing to his theme. The Shakspere who wrote 
“King Lear” is the Shakspere who wrote 
“As You Like It.” The Hardy who wrote 
The Return of the Native is the Hardy who 
wrote Under the Greenwood Tree. Yet how 
vastly different the style of each author 
in these contrasted works! Indeed, Hardy’s 
artistic susceptibility to the temper of his 
subject is one of his great gifts. It is 
nowhere so strikingly exemplified as in the 
description of Tess among the sun-flushed, 
sun-kissed maidens at Crick’s farm, and 
later when in her desolation she works in 
the turnip-fields. Mr. Lionel Johnson tells 
us how Oliver Madox Brown, lying on his 
death-bed, had the first chapters of Far 
from the Madding Crowd read to him, out 
of the Cornhill Magazine, which had just 
refused a story of his own. “No wonder,” 
the boy exclaimed, “they did not want my 
writing!” And, adds Mr. Johnson, Time 
has shown that there is little writing by 
modern men which is more wanted, more 
acceptable, than the writing of Mr. Hardy. 


Sir George’s paper precipitated a discus- 
sion on the relative positions of Hardy and 
Meredith, which seems as inevitable now- 
adays as the erstwhile comparison of Thack- 
eray and Dickens. The finest things we have 
ever seen in print about Meredith’s style 
were written some years ago by the author 
of Lady Windermere’s Fan. “ His style,” he 
wrote, “is chaos illumined by flashes of 
lightning. As a writer he has mastered ev- 
erything except language; as a novelist he 
can do everything except tell a story; as 
an artist he is everything except articu- 
late. Somebody in Shakspere—Touchstone, 
I think—talks about a man who is al- 
ways breaking his shins over his own wit, 
and it seems to me that this might serve 
as the basis for a criticism of Meredith’s 
method.” In deliberately choosing to make 
himself a romanticist, he goes on to say 
that even if Meredith’s fine spirit did not 
revolt against the noisy assertions of real- 
ism, his style would be quite sufficient of it- 
self to keep life at a respectful distance. 
“By its means he has planted round his 
garden a hedge full of thorns, and red with 
wonderful roses.” 


“A lonely hut on a deserted common.” 
Such were the doctor’s orders to Mr. Zang- 
will, the other day, when it was found that 
the author of The Mantle of Elijah was 
threatened with a serious breakdown in 
health, and one cannot help noting the pic- 
turesque significance of this going out into 
the wilderness, as it were, of one of Mr. 
Zangwill’s race at a crucial moment in his 
career. For it has been with something like 
alarm that Mr. Zangwill’s friends have 
watched the submerging of his artistic pow- 








































































































ers in the engrossing propaganda of Zionism 
during the last two or three years—indeed, 
his last book was not quite free from the 
deadening effects of the doctrinaire. Read 
in connection with the appendix of maturer 
years, Stevenson’s essay, “ Ordered South,” 
helps us to understand what he accomplish- 
ed thereafter. Very early in his literary 
career Stevenson’s health gave way, and he 
was “ordered south”; it changed for him, 
as the spitting of a little blood changes for 
many, the face of earth and sky. It trans- 
formed Stevenson, the mere observer and 
playfellow with life, into the deeply sym- 
pathetic companion and fellow-passenger on 
the last cruise; it filled him with divinely 
pitiful thoughts; it gave him insight and 
wisdom, the power to see the unexpected 
grace in human nature, to face the issues 
of life and death, and to surmount them. It 
may be that Mr. Zangwill, like Stevenson, 
in that solitude which is the mother-coun- 
try of the strong, shall have his sympathies 
touched to a closer sense of kinship with 
mankind, and come forth to accomplish 
greater works than he has yet done. 


An inquiry into the racial characteris- 
tics which determine Mr. Zangwill’s philos- 
ophy of life and make his feeling for art 
something different from that of his Eng- 
lish contemporaries would make an interest- 
ing study. Though he has been schooled 
and trained in the heart of Anglo-Saxon 
thought and feeling, he cannot get away 
from his Polish extraction and the heritage 
of mind alien to Western civilization. 
Strive as he may to reflect English life and 
manners in his novels, he fails, so to speak, 
to get beneath the skin, to make his thought 
run current with Western ideas, to divine 
the emotion, the soul of the West. When 
he is dealing with the problems or emotions 
of his own people he is on firm ground. 
That is why the most human as well as the 
most artistic work he has done is contained 
in Children of the Ghetto and Dreamers of 
the Ghetto. That he lives in London and 
writes of London accounts for him physi- 
cally, but regarded psychologically Mr. Zang- 
will is in reality a native of Poland, an 
alien in England. 


What was d’Artagnan’s Christian name? 
In the numerous plays and translations of 
The Three Musketeers we have known him 
as Raoul and Louis, Pierre and Alexandre, 
Gaston and Gaspard, yet not one of these 
was correct. In every instance the adop- 
tion of the Christian name has been an im- 
pudent gratuity or insolent solecism. Mr. 
Charles Sellier, in an instructive article on 
“The Real d’Artagnan” in HarPer’s Mac- 
AZINE for July, tells us that the d’Arta- 
gnan claimed by both history and romance 
was Charles de Batz, or d’Artagnan, born 
in 1612, of Francois de Montesquiou d’Ar- 
tagnan and Bertrand de Batz, of the ancient 
house of Béarn. As the original French of 
Les Trois Mousquetaires contains no allu- 
sion to d’Artagnan’s Christian name, this 
would seem to settle the matter. But if you 
will turn to Chapter XL. of Vingt Ans 
Aprés, you will find a letter from the Gas- 
con to Athos, Comte de la Fére, signed 
“Jonas d’Artagnan.” 


It is still hoped that Mr. Morley’s biog- 
raphy of Gladstone will be completed in 
time for autumn publication. We learn 


from an authentic source that the Life will 
be in three volumes, and that it may be 
necessary to publish two supplementary vol- 
umes of letters, as the materials in Mr. 
Morley’s hands have proved to be more 
abundant than was supposed, and of great 
interest and value. 
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Correspondence 
THE LYNCHING OF BRUTES 


FERNANDINA, FLORIDA. 
Jo the Editor of Harper’s Weckly: 

Str,—Among the editorial comments in 
your issue of July 12, under the head of 
“Murder and the Mafia,” relative to the 
supposed organization and origin of that 
dread secret society, this query is noted: 

“Or is it rather to be described as a 
‘state of mind’—the product of history, 
race, and disastrous social economic condi- 
tions—like that which condones lynching in 
the South and the vendetta in Corsica?” 

It is to be remembered—admitting the 
truth of this autocratic and authoritative 
statement, which no law-abiding member of 
any Southern community is for a moment 
prepared to do—that while lynching has 
occurred in those localities, it has been in 
every case the outcome of frenzied popular 
sentiment against a fiendish and unnamable 
crime, for which, in the inflamed eyes of an 
outraged people, the slow processes of the 
law have seemed altogether inadequate. 
They have thus taken swift and summary 
vengeance into their own hands, and while 
the best element deplore this lamentable 
state of affairs, they are by no means pre- 
pared to see it bracketed with the machina- 
tions of the vindictive Mafia and deadly 
vendetta. 

The “states of mind” which have pro- 
duced both conditions bear no relation what- 
ever, in any degree of comparison, to each 
other, and it would seem a perversion of 
just sentiment thus to consider them. 

The workings of the Mafia are conducted 
in the interests of a “vehement, secretive, 
stealthy, and revengeful people” for pur- 
poses of private and personal revenge and 
political intrigue; a people who are lost to 
all moral sense of an embodied official jus- 
tice; while the “state of mind which con- 
dones lynching in the South” has at least 
burned in on its consciousness, as with a 
lurid flame, the awful spectacle of mother, 
wife, sister, and perhaps child, found by the 
way-side, victims of a crime unknown in the 
days of slavery. 

Let us be just and throw no stones! If 
this “state of mind” exists in the South, 
where local and racial conditions have made 
the commission of such crimes of appalling 
frequency, what is to be said of that which 
has raged in the North under similar con- 
ditions on the rare occasions of its dastard- 
ly perpetration? And for far less provoca- 
tion how willing have they been to assume 
an attitude to the poor negro which in a 
Southern community would be not only un- 
heard of, but totally uncomprehended. 

When the negro, who is three to one 
among us, knows his place—his honorable, 
respected, and self-respecting place — the 
South is his best friend, and therein he 
builds his home, and there lives happily. 

When he becomes a brute, there is a cer- 
tain element of the white community which 
rises up and takes an awful vengeance into 
its own hands, with the same deadly ani- 
mosity with which a mad dog is shot, 
so that at least no more-lives are lost from 
its venomous bite. Yours truly, 

LAURA FITZHUGH PRESTON. 


COMMENCEMENT AND FOOTBALL 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Srr,—If you will allow me, I feel like 
saying that no better reading comes into 
this ought-to-be-buried-in-July town of Wash- 
ington than is found in the editorial section 
of Harper’s WEEKLY. It comes to me each 
week with the same sort of feeling that you 
have when you see the face of a friend that 
you know is going to say something worth 
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while—one that you may not always agree 
with, but one that never rubs the wrong 
way. 

But I wish I had been standing by when 
you wrote that scrap on football and Com- 
mencements that came in this week’s issue. 
You know people say things over and over 
until it sounds so familiar that it seems 
like the truth, and people read things over 
and over, without thought, until they are 
ready to swear that it is the truth, when in 
reality there isn’t the smallest microbe of 
that beautiful article in it. 

I suppose it is correct to say that more 
people go to a football game than to a Com- 
mencement, but it is said with the intention 
of conveying the idea that more people care 
to go to the game than to the other. Now 
if you are a college graduate, and certainly 
if you are a Yale man (which I fear you 
are not), you know that only a very limited 
number of people may go to the Commence- 
ment exercises. Each member of the class 
is given one ticket, and the only way he can 
get both father and mother in is to beg a 
ticket of some fellow whose parents are too 
far away to come. Now the whole family— 
father and mother, brother and sisters, and 
best friends—are equally anxious to see 
their “joy and pride” grovel in the dust 
after the ball, or walk across the chapel 
stage to receive his ribbon-tied roll from the 
hands of the president. The football gates 
open to whoever has money enough to pay 
the admittance fee; the chapel doors close 
to all but one of each family. Good reason 
for there being more people at a game than 
at a Commencement. 

I have seen many a Commencement at 
Yale. I have never seen Battell Chapel when 
it was not crowded to the suffocating-point, 
and I knew there were hundreds more who 
wanted to get in. Whole families go to be 
there at Class day; at the game, at the 
Senior prom., at the boat-race, and want 
to see the Commencement too. They want 
to hear that old, dull Martin Luther hymn 
because it has been sung there for two hun- 
dred years; want to hear the president say- 
ing, “ By virtue of the authority vested in 
me,” ete.; want to see the one particular, 
dear, black-gowned lad in the procession, 
whether he be a Phi Beta Kappa man, or 
has barely passed 2; but they may not. 
Just one may see all this. 

Your friend, ALUMNUS. 


THE BORACIC-ACID CONTROVERSY 
NEw York, July 9, 1902. 

To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Sir,—In your issue of July 5 I notice 
an article in reference. to the German govy- 
ernment embalmed-beef and_ boracic-acid 
controversy. I investigated the embalmed- 
beef question quite thoroughly, and I was 
unable to find that an ounce of embalmed 
beef had ever been shipped to Cuba or the 
Philippine Islands or to any other section. 
You make mention of the four men having 
been dosed with borax or its compound for 
two years. The Health Officer’s report is 
now discredited, and Professor Kionka 
demands the reopening of the controversy 
which preceded the prohibition of the use 
of borax. Not only Professor Virchow, but 
Professor Leibriech of Berlin, Professors 
Tunnecliffe and Rosenheim of King’s Col- 
lege, London, and Professors Chittendon and 
Gies of Yale University, U. 8. A., are all 
authorities on the effects of borax and bo- 
racic acid on the human system, nutrition, 
and digestion. Borax and boracic acid have 


been used for the preservation of food for 
the past twenty-five years with beneficial re- 
sults, there not being an authentic case dur- 
ing this time where man, woman, or child 
has ever been poisoned by eating foods pre- 
served with borax or boracie acid. 

Yours, ete., 


H. L. Harris. 























In Pastures New 
By Henry Edward Rood 
IV 


Deuteronomy Perkins arrives; also I. Watts and 
Martha Wasb’n’t'n 


I was lounging in a deck chair late one 
afternoon, looking up into the deep, dark 
recesses of a great Norway pine, listening 
to a pair of bob-whites call to each other 
in the furthermost field across the way, and 
thinking that, after all, country life wasn’t 
so bad when taken in moderation. Several 
weeks previous we had left our apartment 
in town, and removed to our new home— 
an old-fashioned farm - house which Ethel 
discovered: quite by accident, although she 
avers that it was by inspiration, intelli- 
gence, and rare perception. Our new man, 
Jason Stafford, was proving himself worth 
his weight in gold, our fields were pretty 
well planted, our children and ourselves were 
well and happy, and nothing seemed to mar 
our outlook on life. 

Ethel was somewhere out toward the 
kitchen consulting with Nora, and through 
the tall hedge bordering our front yard came 
the voices of Buzzer and Beeby, who were 
playing on the horse-block just beyond the 
gate. I was considering the advisability of 
lighting a fresh cigar before supper, when 
Beeby uttered a little scream and came 
racing through the gate toward me. 

“Wagman comin’!” she squealed. “ Mean 
old twamp in cawwiage!” 

“No, he ain’t!” Buzzer shouted, joyfully. 
“Tt’s a cirkis—a one-man cirkis,” he added, 
after a moment’s pause, “an’—an’ a home- 
made m’nagerie! Hooray! Hooray! Come 
quick, fother, the cirkis is almost here!” 
and he slid down the grassy bank, and 
started to plough his way along the dusty 
road to meet and greet the oncoming 
pageant. 

I took Beeby’s hand, and we hurried out 
to see the show; we could hear it already, 
the creaking of wheels and rasping of rusty 
springs, the whinny of a colt, the occasional 
wail of a dog, the mooing of a cow, and the 
clucking and crowing of chickens, the whole 
interrupted at intervals by a gruff but good- 
humored voice urging a horse to “ get along, 
there!” 

Beeby and I stepped through the gate, and 
beheld a most extraordinary procession, par- 
tially enveloped in clouds of dust. First 
came a shaggy, dejected dog, head and tail 
down, tongue hanging out of mouth, eyes 
gazing joylessly at the ground in front of 
him. After the dog a rusty black mare 
(with a rustier, blacker colt at her side), 
wearing a dilapidated harness, which was 
patched with bits of string and rope. She 
was laboriously hauling a ramshackle old 
buggy, tattered and torn, underneath which 
were lashed a variety of articles, including 
two crates of live poultry, a huge basket, a 
teakettle, an enormous umbrella, a lantern, 
a bucket, and a tin pail. A cow, followed 
by a calf, was tied to the rear axle of the 
buggy, within which sat a man, old but vig- 
orous, who leaned forward as he drove, peer- 
ing keenly at us from beneath bushy eye- 
brows; and his grizzled hair and beard fit- 
tingly framed the most jovial countenance 
I ever looked upon. He was in his shirt 
sleeves, and wore an ancient stove-pipe hat 
cocked over one ear, while a huge bandanna 
kerchief of gaudy colors encircled his neck. 
As he came opposite the horse-block he pull- 
ed in the reins, shouting: 

“*Tention, comp’ny! Halt for rest and re- 
freshments. . . Hold your tongue, you mis’- 
able Isaac Watts!” he continued, in a loud 
aside, and his dog ceased howling instantly, 
and sat down. Then the stranger waved his 
hand gayly to me. 
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“ Evenin’, neighbor!” he called. “ Hope I 
see you well and hearty?” 

“Yes, thank you, and I hope you’re well, 
Mr.—”’ I paused. 

“ Springger,” he promptly added, filling in 
the hiatus. ‘“ Squire Springger, at your ser- 
vice, sir; Springger, with two ‘ gs.’” 

“Glad to make your acquaintance,” I 
continued; and Buzzer, seizing the opportu- 
nity, inquired with interest, 

“ Are you going to show near our farm?” 

Squire Springger appeared to be puzzled 
for a moment. Then he leaned back and 
roared with laughter until his old buggy 
swayed and rocked like a waterlogged craft 
in heavy seas. 

“ Be I goin’ to show near your farm!” he 
echoed, getting red in the face. “Great 
snakes, sonny! What do you take me for— 
a peramb’latin’ hippydrome?” 

“No,” said Buzzer, in tones implying high 
disapproval. “ Aren’t you a cirkis man?’ 

Squire Springger shook his head, and 
beamed down upon the children with so kind- 
ly a light in his eyes that Beeby mustered 
up courage to inquire, 

“Ts you a wagman ’at steals an’ eats lit- 
tle girls an’ boys?” 

“No, indeed!” the Squire replied. “TI like 
’em. I like ’em,” he repeated, fumbling 
in a pocket of his capacious waistcoat. 
“ An’ ’most allus I has lozengees, or a bit 0’ 
maple sugar, or somethin’ handy for nice 
leetle boys and gals.” 

As he spoke he continued to search in his 
pocket, and lured by prospect of a delecta- 
ble treat, Beeby dropped my hand and shy- 
ly approached the buggy. Buzzer was al- 
ready engaged in trying to climb up the 
spokes of a wheel. 

“ Look out, sonny,” said Squire Springger, 
warningly. “It’s safe enough to do that 
with Marthy Wash’n’t’n here, ’cause she 
wun’t stir head, foot, nor tail until I ’most 
busts a lung beseechin’ of her to wake up. 
But if you try to climb the wheel of some- 
body else’s buggy the horse might start. and 
wind you up in the spokes until nobody 
could ontangle the awful knot you’d be 
in.” 

Buzzer leaped precipitately to the ground, 
then warily advanced toward the stranger, 
who was holding two candies in his out- 
stretched hand. 

“One’s for you, an’ the other for your 
little sister,” he remarked, adding, “ an’ be 
sure to give her the biggest.” 

Buzzer critically examined the sweet- 
meats; then he exclaimed, “Huh! they’re 
just the same!” and one of them popped 
into his mouth. 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Beeby in her sweet- 
est voice, at which Squire Springger was im- 
mensely pleased. 

“ Been travelling far?” I inquired. 

“*Bout twenty mile to-day, and same yes- 
tiddy,” he replied. “ Mighty oncomfortable 
too—hot an’ dry. By-the-way, got any ob- 
jections to my waterin’ the creeturs down to 
your hoss-trough ?” 

“Not at all!” I cried, filled with genuine 
hospitality. I had taken a great liking to 
this old fellow. “ Just turn in at the lane 
there, and I’ll show you the way.” 

“Glad to have ye,” he returned, cordially. 
“ But I don’t need no guide. I’ve been com- 
in’ here to this Goodman farm off an’ on, 
once in ten or fifteen years, for more’n half 
a century.” 

“You don’t say!” 

Yes, I do,” he responded, with difficulty 
turning Martha Washington around in the 
road. “T heerd that old man Goodman died 
awhile ago,” he went on. “ You been here 
long?” 

“No; only a few weeks. Where do you 
live?” 

“Oh, back a piece—nigh over to the State 
line my farm is, forty-odd mile from here. 
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But now I’m sojournin’ around, like, lookin’ 
for a wife.” 

“You’re what!” I exclaimed, stopping 
short in the road. 

“Sorter sojournin’ around the kentry 
lookin’ for a likely wife.’ He pulled in 
Martha Wash’n’t’n, and became more eager 
as he added: “Say, ye hain’t got nobody 
in mind, hev ye? A nice likely sort of gal, 
young an’ cheerful, who ain’t of a bilious 
dispersition, an’ don’t talk too much?” 

I was forced to respond in the negative, 
and the Squire sighed audibly. 

“Wal,” he added, “I hadn’t orter ex- 
pec’ too much. Thought mebbe you might 
have a sister, or your wife a likely young 
cousin ?” 

“No; I’m afraid we can’t help you out 
this time,” I said. 

“Would you or the missus mind if I bait- 
ed ’em here?” 

“No, surely not; make your animals com- 
fortable, and rest yourself,” I added, smil- 
ing. ‘“ Then when supper’s ready my wife 
ll have something for you there in the 
kitchen.” 

“T’m obleeged to ye,” he responded. “TI 
hain’t no liar, so I wun’t deny I’d been 
hopin’ you’d ask me to stop an’ eat. Fact 
is, I’m so darned tired an’ sick of cooking 
for myself, I jest made up my mind I gotter 
get a wife.” 

I nodded sympathetically, and said, 

“Has your first wife been dead long?” 

“ Goin’ on fifteen year,” said the old fel- 
low. He paused again, in the act of descend- 
ing from his buggy, and looked at me over 
his shoulder. 

“Think your little boy said as how you 
’ain’t got any cow or chickens?” 

“That’s right,” I answered. 

** Well, now, I’ll make ye a fair an’ square 
business preposition. If you’ll let me camp 
my critters down back o’ the barn for to- 
night, and let me swing my canvas hammick 
inside yer wagon-shed, thar, I’ll pay ye in 
all the milk Deuteronomy Perkins gives 
down, an’ all the eggs them blessed fowls 
lays arfter I let ’em loose—which ain’t 
many; mebbe one or two, mebbe five or six.” 

“You can spend the night here, and wel- 
come, Squire; but I wouldn’t think of let- 
ting you sleep in the wagon-shed. My man, 
Jason Stafford, has two nice rooms in the 
other end of that big wood-shed building, and 
you can occupy one of them.” 

“ Sho’, now! You don’t s’pose he’d mind?” 

“T don’t care much if he does,” I said, 
feelingly. 

The Squire set to work unloosing his 
crates, taking from them, one by one, a va- 
riety of hens and a big wicked - looking 
rooster. As he pulled each unwilling fowl 
from the boxes he deftly tied a long string 
around a leg and fastened the other end in 
a stake, which he drove into the ground. On 
top of each stake was a cross-piece two feet 
long, making it resemble a capital letter T. 

* You see the ingeniosity of my engineerin’ 
strat’gies?” he inquired, holding a flopping 
hen by the legs and looking at me anx- 
iously. 

“No, can’t say that I do,” I responded, 
truthfully. 

“Wal, I sorter schemed on stakin’ out 
the critters when campin’ nights, an’ then 
pervided cross-pieces on top for roosts.” 

As he spoke, Ethel came toward us from 
the house, and our visitor made her an elab- 
orate bow. 

“Mrs. Lathrop, Squire Springger,” I said. 

“Glad to know ye, marm. Springger is 
my name—Springger, with two ‘ gs ’.” 

“ With two ‘ gs’?” Ethel repeated. 

“Yes, marm. Once, up in Plattsburg, they 
was a Springer with one ‘g’ hanged for 
murder, and I don’t want folks t’ think 
we’re related any, for we ain’t.” 

“ Ah!” said Ethel, glancing quickly at me. 





































































I nodded reassuringly over the old man’s 
shoulder, and she continued, 

“Are you travelling around on a little 
vacation ?” 

“No, marm!” the Squire replied, with 
unction. “Not dn a pleasure vacation by a 
darn sight. It’s business from fust to last. 
I’m a sorter sojournin’ around tryin’ to find 
a likely wife.” 

Ethel gasped, and turned suddenly to in- 
spect the hills, and the Squire continued, 

“Your husban’, Jedge Lathrop here, in- 
vited me to put up overnight, an’ I ac- 
cepted, much obliged, hopin’ I don’t put you 
out none.” 

“Oh, not at all,” she responded, prompt- 
ly. “Whenever you’re ready, come right 
into the house, and supper will be on the 
table.” 

“‘Soon’s I git the milkin’ done,” he said, 
seizing his tin pail, “why, I’ll bring in 
about eight quarts. Deuteronomy Perkins 
is a likely cow.” 

Ethel gasped again, and Buzzer inquired, 

“ What does Deut’ron’my Perkins mean?” 

“T don’t know, sonny, an’ I don’t believe 
anybody else does. That’s why I call the 
cow Deuteronomy Perkins; she don’t know 
what she means one-quarter o’ the time.” 

He inverted his bucket, sat down upon it, 
placed his pail under Deuteronomy, and 
commenced to milk her. 

Ethel took the children in the house, and 
I went over to the garden to tell Jason that 
we would have a guest to spend the night. 

To be Continued. 





Finance 


NOTWITHSTANDING numerous dissenting 
voices, it must be admitted in all candor 
that what has happened in the stock-market 
was to be expected. History really has a 
habit of repeating itself, and Wall Street 
has seen, time and again, how manipulative 
operations for the rise have been followed 
by advancing prices, and advancing prices 
by an increased demand for securities, pro- 
vided, of course, that general conditions 
justified the bull campaign. This is almost 
an axiom, and all experienced observers 
have dwelt at length upon this point. Where 
the trouble lies is in the proviso. The abil- 
ity to determine bull conditions precisely is 
indispensable. Much may be done by sheer 
brute force of dollars, but victory comes 
only when manipulative skill and wealth 
have for allies general conditions. Com- 
binations of capital, commanded by clever 
stock-market strategists, have been worsted 
more than once in their efforts to push 
prices up when the natural tendency of 
values, determined by general conditions, 
was downward. There have been “rich 
men’s panics” in the past that should serve 
as a warning to reckless operators. Many 
people have remembered this, and have, ac- 
cordingly, looked askance at the manipula- 
tion to which the market has been sub- 
jected of late. A careful study of the 
situation, however, scarcely justifies appre- 
hension at the moment. 

The general public, it is well known, has 
not been “in” the market during the past 
year. Prices of stocks, notwithstanding the 
lack of “outside buying,’ have more than 
held their own, owing to the manner in 
which the bulk of stocks have been held— 
either by investors at large, who have seen 
no reason to dispose of their securities, or 
by powerful financiers of syndicates, who, 
through a variety of circumstances, have 
been unable to market their great blocks of 
stocks to advantage. That is all ancient 
history, but it must be taken into consid- 
eration to-day when the so-called “ artificial- 
itv” is adduced as evidence of the un- 
soundness of the market. The predictions 
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of decreasing trade activity and shrinking 
railroad earnings, heard six or eight months 
ago, have come to naught. The country 
has gone on growing richer, doing more 
business without the demoralization of a 
“boom ” anywhere visible. Certain points, 
to be sure, looked doubtful. The monetary 
outlook, for example, did not seem over- 
bright. The corn crop of 1901 was a fail- 
ure. But, given the unabated commercial 
and industrial prosperity, it was recognized 
three months ago that, with good crops this 
year, we might expect the good times to 
continue for another year at least, and that 
the syndicates would in all probability be 
able to pay off their loans and market their 
goods. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the entire country has been educated to look 
forward to an appreciation in security 
values once the possibility of crop failures 
was eliminated from the situation. All 
danger of disaster, strictly speaking, has 
not yet vanished, but it certainly does not 
appear probable that we shall have a 
shortage of consequence in any staple pro- 
duct. The latest reports from some of the 
farming sections indicate some danger, but 
these notwithstanding, the chances of an 
average wheat yield and an excellent corn 
crop are so good as to justify the making 
of ventures which depend on the crops. 

So much may be said in explanation of 
the first paragraph of this article. The 
stock-market has been decidedly more ac- 
tive, and prices have risen materially. This 
was due in great measure to manipulation 
by the Western “ plungers” and others, and 
in a less degree to purchases by the public. 
There existed, as has been intimated, a 
widespread impression that the market, in 
the language of the professionals, was 
“entitled” to a good rise should the crops 
prove satisfactory. The government crop re- 
port for July and the subsequent news fur- 
nished fairly strong assurances of the out- 
come. 

Stock-market manipulation, as has been 
repeatedly pointed out in this column, is 
the first step of a bull campaign, for stocks 
do not go up of their own accord. If the 
only people who bought stocks consisted of 
shrewd and careful investors, the vaults of 
the great financiers would be filled to over- 
flowing with unsold securities. To sell 
financial goods the manufacturers of Wall 
Street are compelled to resort to devices 
calculated to allure buyers, just as the de- 
partment stores will advertise to attract 
bargain-hunters, only that the syndicates 
Lave to reckon with the curious psychology 
of stock-gambling, rather than to appeal to 
the bargain-hunting instincts of the fair 
sex. That manipulation was rampant in 
the stock-market during the week under re- 
view was evident. It was, indeed, what 
everybody who daily peruses the financial 
pages of the newspapers had expected these 
many months. By those who thought that 
abundant harvests would Jead to a bull cam- 
paign the “artificial” price movements in 
certain stocks should have been regarded 
as merely the precursors of a broad and 
active bull market. But the conviction that 
the most strenuous manipulation came from 
the coterie of audacious Chicago operators, 
who have been the market’s leaders for some 
months, deterred many who do not like 
Western methods. To believe that such 
manipulative operations as were witnessed 
last week came alone from the latest 
“Napoleons of Finance” is absurd. There 
were days when for the first time in months 
the total transactions exceeded a million 
shares, of which amount about two-thirds 
could be safely ascribed to manipulating 
cliques. More than one set of operators 
worked hard. The public “ nibbled ” enough 
to justify the hope that, barring unfore- 
seen disaster, more substantial bites would 
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follow if the manipulative process was per- 
sisted in. Such demand as came from out- 
siders was only too easily filled, and after 
an uninterrupted rise of a fortnight’s du- 
ration it was but natural that the convert- 
ing of “paper profits” into hard cash 
should be followed by some hesitancy and 
even by recessions in prices. The coinci- 
dence of the announcement of gold exports 
with the development of the reactionary ten- 
dency was but a coincidence. The ship- 
ments of the yellow metal to Europe were 
perfectly natural, and might have been safe- 
ly ignored by the stock-market. But they 
furnished an excuse, an easy explanation 
for a logical and purely technical halt in 
the rise of security prices. 

Of themselves, there is nothing alarming 
about the reports of gold at this moment. 
As a matter of fact, it is surprising that 
they were deferred as long as they were. 
It is the normal season for such shipments 
to Europe. We sent abroad a little over 
three-quarters of a million last month, 
whereas in June of last year we exported 
five and a quarter millions, eight millions 
in June, 1900, and nearly twenty-one mill- 
ions in June, 1899. The two millions shipped, 
at this writing, compare, moreover, with 
greater sums shipped during the same 
months during the past three or four years, 
though it seems probable that more gold 
will go from us before the movement is 
checked. It does not appear that Europe 
really needs our gold, as it did in 1899, so 
that the present transfer of specie merely 
means that our money-market can spare 
the gold. How much more will be exported 
will depend upon the action of local money 
rates. The foreign exchange-market has fa- 
vored gold exports. The falling off in our 
exports of wheat—the latter usually fur- 
nishing an abundance of foreign bills—has 
been substantial. We have been lately ship- 
ping from fifty to seventy-five per cent. less 
wheat to Europe than at the same time last 
year. The shortage of commercial bills 
thus created, and the demand for remit- 
tances with which to pay for the large 
blocks of our securities recently sold by the 
foreigners in this market, lifted sterling 
rates to the level at which the gold-export- 
ing operation could be carried on at a profit. 
It may be doubted if, with the approach 
of the crop-moving season and the demand 
for money from the West, we can expect 
the money-market to remain as easy as at 
present. If the local cash rates rise foreign 
exchange will fall. The exports of staple 
products next autumn will provide an 
abundance. of bills, but they must be used 
to pay Europe some hundreds of millions 
of dollars which our bankers owe. The 
surplus reserves of the New York banks are 
being carefully watched by financial ob- 
servers, who would not like to see active 
stock speculation on the eve of the normal 
outflow of money from this centre to the 
West. But for this the current gold-ex- 
porting movement would be of no impor- 
tance. 

In spite of the abatement in speculative 
activity, and in the rising price tendency at 
this writing, it does not look as if the bull 
campaign were over. If an advance in prices 
was justified by the business, present and 
prospective, of manufacturers and railroads 
throughout the country, the interests which 
have been manipulating stocks lately are 
similarly justified in persisting in their 
operations for a further rise. It is not un- 
likely that such a course on their part 
would be followed by more general buying 
by the public than there has been thus far. 
Dealers in bonds agree that the demand for 
their wares is much lighter than it should 
be on the eve of a bull “spurt” in stocks, 
if we are to go by the experience of the 
past. 
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The Intrusions of Peggy 


By Anthony Hope 


CHAPTER IX 
BRUISES AND BALM 


OSSIP in clubs and whispers from more secret circles had 
G a way of reaching Mrs. Bonfill’s ears. In the days that 

followed Mr. Liffey’s public inquiry as to who Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson might be, care sat on her broad brow, and 
she received several important visitors. She was much troubled; 
it was the first time that there had been any unpleasantness 
with regard to one of her protégés. She felt it a slur on herself, 
and at first there was a hostility in her manner when Lord Glen- 
torly spoke to her solemnly and Constantine Blair came to see 
her in, a great flutter. But she was open to reason, a woman 
who would listen; she listened to them. Glentorly said that only 
his regard for her made him anxious to manage things quietly ; 
Blair insisted more 
on the desirability of 


“T know!” he nodded. “Glentorly like a hen under a cart, 
and Constantine fussing in and out like a cuckoo on a clock! 
Thank God, I’m not a politician!” 

“ You’re only a censor,” she smiled with amiable irony. “ I’m 
making a personal matter of it,” she went on, with the diplo- 
matic candor that had often proved one of her best weapons. 

“And the public interest? The purity of politics? Cwsar’s 
wife?” Liffey, in his turn, allowed himself an ironical smile. 

“He will resign his place—not his seat, but his place. Isn’t 
that enough? It’s the end of his chosen career.” 

“Have you spoken to him?” 

“No. But of course I can make him. What choice has he? 
Is it true there’s to be a question? I heard that Alured Cum- 
mins meant to ask one.” 

“ Between ourselves, it’s a point that I had hardly made up 

‘ my mind on.” 
“Ah, I knew you 





preventing anything 
like a scandal in the 
interests of the gov- 
ernment. 

Mrs. Bonfill was an 
old friend of  Lif- 
fey’s; before she be- 
came motherly, when 
Liffey was a young 
man and just estab- 
lishing the Sentinel, 
he had been an ad- 
mirer of hers, and, in 
that blameless fash- 
ion about which Lady 
Blixworth was so flip- 
pant she had _ recip- 
rocated his liking; 
he was a _ pleasant, 
witty man, and they 
had always stretched 
out friendly hands 
across the gulf of 
political difference 
and social divergence. 

“T don’t know how 
much you know or 
*mean to say,” she be- 
gan to Liffey, after 
cordial greetings. 

“T know most of 
what there is to know, 
and I intend to say it 
all,” was his reply. 

“How did you find 
out?” 

“From Brown, a 
gentleman who lives 
at Clapham, and whose 
other name is Clark- 
son. Fricker’s weak 
spot is that he’s a 
screw; he never lets 
the subordinates stand 
in enough. So _ he 
gets given away. I 
pointed that out to 
him over the Swallow 
Islands business, but 
he won’t learn from 
me.” Mr. Liffey : 
spoke like an unap- ares eet 


ne BERD Lawn ance 
teed 








were behind it!” 

“Tt would have 
been just simultane- 
ous with my second 
article. Effective, 
eh?” 

“Have you any- 
thing quite definite— 
besides the  specula- 
tion, | mean?” 


~ ree One clear 
ease of — well, of 
Fricker’s knowing 


something much too 
soon. I’ve got a copy 
of a letter our gentle- 
man wrote. Clarkson 
gave it me. It’s dated 
the 24th, and it’s ad- 
dressed to Fricker.” 

“* Good gracious ! 
May I tell him that?” 

“T proposed to tell 
him myself,” smiled 
Liffey, “or to let 
Cummins break the 
news.” 

“Tf he knows that, 
he must consent to 
go.” She glanced at 
Liffey. “My credit’s 
at stake, too, you 
see.” It cost her 
something to say this. 

* You went bail for 
him, did you?”  Lif- 
fey was friendly, con- 
temptuous, and even 
compassionate. 

“T thought well of 
him, and said so to 
George Glentorly. I 
ask it as a friend.” 

“As a friend you 
must have it. But 
make it clear. He 
resigns in three days 
—or article, letter, 
and Alured Cum- 
mins!” 

“Tl make it clear 
—and thank you,” 








preciated philanthro- 
pist. The Swallow 
Islands affair had 
been what Fricker 
called a “ scoop ”—a 
very big thing; but there had been some trouble afterwards. 

“ Say all you like about Fricker—” 

“Oh, Fricker’s really neither here nor there. The public are 
such asses that I can’t seriously injure Fricker, though I can 
make an article out of him. But the other—” 

“Don’t mention any public men,” implored Mrs. Bonfill, as 
though she had the fair fame of the country much at heart. 

“Any public men?” There was the hint of a sneer in Liffey’s 
voice. 

“T suppose we needn’t mention names. He’s not a big fish, of 
course, but still it would be unpleasant.” 

“I’m not here to make things pleasant for Farringham and his 
friends.” 

“T speak as one of your friends—and one of his.” 

“This isn’t quite fair, you know,” smiled Liffey. ‘“ With the 
article in type, too!” 

“ We’ve ail been in such a fidget about it.” 


She had come to see what was to be her home 
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said Mrs. Bonfill. “I 
know it’s a sacrifice.” 

It would be untrue 
to say that the sort 
of negotiation on 
which she was now engaged was altogether unpleasant to Mrs, 
Bonfill. Let her not be called a busybody; but she was a born 
intermediary. A gratifying sense of power mingled with the 
natural pain. She wired to Constantine Blair, “ All well if 
X. is reasonable,” and asked Beaufort Chance to call. 

Chance had yot out of Dramoffskys prosperously. His profit 
was good, though not what it had been going to reach but for 
Liffey’s article. Yet he was content; the article and the whispers 
had frightened him, but he hoped that he would now be safe. __ 

In this mood he was all unprepared for the blow that his 
friend Mrs. Bonfill dealt him. He began defiantly. What Liffey 
threatened, what his colleagues suspected, he met by angry 
assertions of innocence, by insisting that a plain statement would 
put them all down, by indignation that she should believe such 
things of him, and make herself the mouth-piece of such accusa- 
tions. In fine, he blustered, while she sat in sad silence, waiting 
to produce her last card. When she said, “Mr. Fricker em- 
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ployed a man named Clarkson?” he came to a sudden stop in his 
striding about the room; his face turned red, he looked at her 
with a quick furtive air. ‘“ Well, he’s stolen a letter of yours.” 

* What letter?” he burst out. 

With pity Mrs. Bonfil! saw how easily his cloak of unassailable 
innocence fell away from him. 

“It’s to Mr. Fricker, and it’s dated the 24th,” said she. 

When he spoke again his voice sounded hollow and hoarse. 

“ Well, what do they want of me?” he asked. 

Mrs. Bonfill knew that she saw before her a beaten man. AI 
pleasure had gone from her now; the scene was purely painful; 
she had liked and helped the man. But she had her message to 
deliver, even as it had come to her. He must resign in three 
days—or article, letter, and Alured Cummins! 

‘You've too many irons in the fire, Beaufort,” said she, with 
a shake of her head and a friendly smile. “ One thing clashes 
with another.” 

He dropped into a chair, and sat looking before him moodily. 

“ There'll be plenty left. You'll have your seat still; and you'll 
be free to give all your time to business and make a career there.” 

Still he said nothing. She forced herself to go on: 

“Tt should be done at once. We all think so. Then it ’l] have 
an entirely voluntary look.” 

Still he was mute. 

“Tt must be done in three days, Beaufort,” she half whis- 
pered, leaning across towards him. “In three days, or—or no 
arrangement can be made.” She waited a moment, then added: 
“(Go and write it this afternoon. And send a little paragraph 





round—about pressure of private business, or something, you 
know. Then I should take a rest somewhere, if I were you.” 


He was to vanish—from official life forever, from the haunts 
of men till men had done talking about him. Mrs. Bonfill’s 
delicacy of expression was not guilty of obscuring her meaning in 
the least. She knew that her terms were accepted when he took 
his hat and bade her farewell with a dreary heavy awkwardness. 

Hard is the case of a man fallen into misfortune who can find 
nobody but himself to blame; small, it may be added, is his 
ingenuity. Beaufort Chance, while he wrote his bitter note, 
while he walked the streets suspicious of the glances and fearful 
of the whispers of those he met, had no difficulty in fixing on the 
real culprit, on her to whom his fall and all that had led to it 
were due. He lost sight of any fault of his own in a contem- 
plation of the enormity of Trix Trevalla’s. To cast her down 
would be sweet; it would still be an incentive to exalt himself 
if thereby he could make her feel more unhappy. 

These thoughts. no less than an instinctive desire to go 
somewhere where he would not be looked at askance, where he 
would still be a great man and still be admired, took him to the 
Frickers’ later in the afternoon. A man scorned of his fellows 
is said to value the society of his dog; if Fricker would not 
have accepted the parallel, it might in Chance’s mind be well 
applied to Fricker’s daughter Connie. 

Nobody except Miss Fricker was at home, Beaufort was told; 
but he said he would wait for Mr. Fricker, and went into the 
drawing-room. The Frickers lived in a fine, solid, spacious 
house of respectable age. Its walls remained; they had gutted 
the interior and had it refurnished and re-bedecked; the effect 
was that of a modern daub in a handsome antique frame. It is 
unkind, but hardly untrue, to say that Connie Fricker did not 
dispel this idea when she joined Beaufort Chance and said that 
some whiskey-and-soda was coming; she led him into the smaller 
drawing-room where smoking was allowed; she said that she was 
so glad that mamma was out. 

“T don’t often get a chance of talking to you, Mr. Chance.” 

Probably every man likes a reception conceived in this spirit; 
how fastidious he may be as to the outward and visible form 
which clothes the spirit depends partly on his nature, probably 
more on his mood; nobody is always particular, just as nobody 
is always wise. The dog is fond and uncritical—let us pat the 
faithful animal. Chance was much more responsive in his man- 
ner to Connie than he had ever been before; Connie mounted to 
heights of delight as she ministered whiskey-and-soda. 

“Seen anything of Mrs. Trevalla lately?” asked Connie 
Fricker. 

* Not for a week or two,” he answered, carelessly. 

“Neither have we.” She added, after a pause, and with a 
laugh that did not sound very genuine, “ Mamma thinks she’s 
dropping us.” 

“Does Mrs. Trevalla count much one way or the other?” he 
asked. 

But Connie had her wits about her, and saw no reason why 
she should pretend to be a fool. 

“TIT know more about it than you think, Mr. Chance,” she 
assured him with A toss of her head. — - 

“You do, by Jove, do you?” asked Beaufort, half in mockery, 
half in an admiration she suddenly wrung from him. 

“Girls are supposed not to see anything, aren’t they?” 

“Oh, I dare say you see a thing or two, Miss Connie!” 

His tone left nothing to be desired in her eyes; she did not 
know that he had not courted Trix Trevalla like that, that even 
his brutality towards her had lacked the easy contempt of his 
present manner. 

“T don’t know whether you’ve heard that I’m going to cut 
politics ?—at least office, I mean. I shall stay in the House,—for 
a bit anyhow.” 

Connie did not hear the whispers of high circles; she received 
the news in unfeigned surprise. 

“ There’s no money in it,” Beaufort pursued, knowing how to 
make her appreciate his decision. “I want more time for 


business.” 
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“ You’d better come in with papa,” she suggested, half jokingly. 

“There are worse ideas than that,” he said, approvingly. 

“T don’t know anything about money, except that I like to 
have a lot.” Her strong hearty laughter pealed out in the candid 
confession. 

“T expect you do; lots of frocks, eh, and jewels, and so on?” 

“You may as well do the thing as well as you can, mayn’t 
you?” 

Chance finished his tumbler, threw away his cigarette, got up, 
and stood by her on the hearth-rug. She did not shrink from his 
approach, but maintained her ground with a jaunty impudence. 

“And then you have plenty of fun?” he asked. 

* Oh, of sorts,” admitted Connie Fricker. ‘“Mamma’s a bit 
down on me; she thinks I ought to be so awfully proper. I 
don’t know why. I’m sure the swells aren’t.” Connie forgot that 
there are parallels to the case of the Emperor being above 
grammar. 

“ Well, you needn’t tell her everything, need you?” 

“There’s no harm done by telling her—I take care of that; 
it’s when she finds out!” laughed Connie. 

“You can take care of that too, can’t you?” 

“Well, I try,” she declared, flashing her eyes full on him. 

Beaufort Chance gave a laugh, bent swiftly, and kissed her. 

“Take care you don’t tell her that,” he said. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Connie, darting away. 
looked squarely at him, flushed but smiling. ‘“ Well, you’ve 
got—” she began. But the sentence never ended. She broke 
off with a wary frightened “Hush!” and a jerk of her hand 
towards the door. 

Mrs. Fricker came sailing in, ample and exceedingly cordial, 
full of apologies, hoping that “little Connie” had not bored the 
visitor. Beaufort assured her to the contrary, little Connie tele- 
graphing her understanding of the humor of the situation over 
her mother’s shoulders, and laying a finger on her lips. 

In a different way, but hardly less effectually, Mrs. Fricker 
soothed Beaufort Chance’s spirit. She too helped to restore him 
to a good conceit of himself; she too took the lower place; it 
was all very pleasant after the Bonfill interview and the hard 
terms that his colleagues and Liffey offered him. 

Presently he was told that Fricker awaited him in the study, 
and he went down to join him. Fricker was not a hard man out 
of hours or towards his friends; he listened to Beaufort’s story 
with sympathy and with a good deal of heart-felt abuse of what 
he called the “damned hypocrisy ” of Beaufort’s colleagues and 
of Mrs. Bonfill. He did not accuse Mr. Liffey of this failing; 
he had enough breadth of mind to recognize that with Mr. Liffey 
it was all a matter of business. 

“Well, you sha’n’t come to any harm through me,” he prom- 
ised. “I'll take it on myself. My shoulders are broad. I’ve 
made ten thousand or so, and every time I do that Liffey’s wel- 
come to an article. I don’t like it, you know, any more than I 
sai the price of my champagne; but when I want a thing I pay 
jor: it.” 

“T’ve paid devilish high and got very little. 
woman, Fricker!” 

“Oh, we'll look after little Mrs. Trevalla. Will you leave her 
to me? Look, I’ve written her this letter.” He handed Beau- 
fort Chance a copy of.it. and explained how matters were to be 
managed. He laughed very much over his scheme. 

“That’s particularly neat about Glowing Stars,” mused 
Fricker in great self-complacency. “She doesn’t know anything 
about the trifling liability. Oh, I gave her every means of 
knowing—sent her full details. She never read ’em, and told me 
she had! She’s a thorough woman. Well, I shall let her get out 
of Dramoffskys rather badly, but not too hopelessly badly. Then 
she’ll feel virtuous—but not quite so virtuous as to sell Glowing 
Stars. She’ll think she can get even on them.” 

“You really are the deuce, Fricker.” 

“ Business, my boy. Once let ’em think they can play with 
you, and it’s all up. Besides, it 71] please my womankind, when 
they hear what she’s done, to see her taken down a peg.” He 
paused and grew serious. “So you’re out of work, eh? But 
you're an M. P. still. That’s got some value, even nowadays.” 

“JT shouldn’t mind a job—not this instant, though.” 

“No, no! That would be a little indiscreet. But presently?” 

They had some business talk and parted with the utmost 
cordiality. 

“T’ll let myself out,” said Beaufort. 

As he walked through the hall he heard a cough from half- 
way up the stairs. Turning round, he saw Connie Fricker; her 
finger was on her lips; she pointed warily upwards towards the 
drawing-room door, showed her teeth in a knowing smile, and 
blew him a kiss. He took off his hat with one hand, while the 
other did double duty in holding his cigar and returning the 
salute. She ran off with a stifled laugh. 


She turned and 


Curse that 


CHAPTER X 
CONCERNING A CERTAIN CHINA VASE 


AT this point Trix Trevalla’s fortunes impose on us a timid 
advance into the highest regions, where she herself trod with an 
unaccustomed foot. Her reception was, on the whole, gratifying. 
The Barmouths could not indeed be entirely pleased when their 
only son proposed to make a match so far from brilliant; but, 
after all, the Trevallas were gentlefolk, and (a more important 
point) the Barmouths had such a reverence for Mervyn that he 
might have imitated the rashness of King Cophetua without en- 
countering serious opposition. 

Roguish nature had created Lord Barmouth very short, stout, 
and remarkably unimposing; he made these disadvantages vanish 
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by a manner of high dignity not surpassed 
even by his tall and majestic wife. They 
had a very big house in Kent, within easy 
reach of London, and gave Saturday-to-Mon- 
day parties, where you might meet the peo- 
ple you had met in ‘London during the week. 

The Glentorlys, Lady Blixworth, and 
Audrey Polling ton, three or four men— 
Constantine Blair among them—Mrs. Bon- 
fill, Trix herself, and Mervyn, all came 
down in a bunch on Saturday evening—a 
few days after Trix had promised to marry 
Mervyn, but before any formal announce- 
ment had been made. The talk ran much 
on Beaufort Chance: he was pitied and 
condemned; he was also congratulated on 
his resignation—that was the proper thing 
to do. 

“It is vital—vital—to make an example 
in such cases,” said Barmouth at dinner. 
He had a notion that the force of an idea 
was increased by reiterating the words 
which expressed it. 

“We naturally feel great relief,” said 
Mervyn. (By “We” he meant the Min- 
istry.) 

“Tt’s straining a point to let him stay 
in the House,” declared Glentorly. 

“The seat’s shaky,” murmured Constan- 
tine Blair. Mervyn’s eye accused him of 
saying the wrong thing. 

Trix, from conscience or good-nature, be- 
gan to feel sorry for Beaufort Chance. 

* Resist the beginnings—the beginnings,” 
said Lord Barmouth. “The habit of spec- 
ulation is invading all classes.” 

“Public men, at least, must make a 
stand,” Mervyn declared. 

The corners of Lady Blixworth’s mouth 
were drooping in despair. “What I go 
through for that girl Audrey!” she was 
thinking, for she had refused a most pleasant 
little dinner-and-theatre party in town. fhe 
was not in a good temper with Trix Tre- 
valla, but all the same she shot her a 
glance of understanding and sympathy. 

“Now persons like this Fricker are pests 
—pests,” pursued Barmouth. 

“Oh, Mr. Fricker’s really a very good- 
natured man,” protested Trix, who was on 
her host’s left hand. 

“You know him, Mrs. Trevalla?” Lord 
Barmouth did not conceal his surprise. 

“Oh yes!” 

“Mrs. Trevalla knows him just slightly, 
father,” said Mervyn. 

Lord Barmouth attained a frigid amia- 
bility as he said, with a smile, “ Used to 
know him, perhaps you'll say now?” 

“That’s better, Trix, isn’t it?” smiled 
Mrs. Bonfill. 

Lady Blixworth’s satirical smile met Trix 
across the table. Trix felt mean when she 
did no more than laugh weakly in response 
to Barmouth’s imperious suggestion. She 
understood what Lady Blixworth meant. 

Next morning after church (everybody 
went except Lady Blixworth, who had an- 
nounced on going to bed that she would 
have a headache until lunch) Mervyn took 
Trix for a walk round the place. It was 
then for the first time, her fright wearing 
off, that the truth of the position flashed 
on her in all its brilliance. She was no 
mere Saturday-to-Monday visitor: she had 
come to see what was to be her home; she 
was to be mistress of it all some day. Mer- 
vyn’s words, and his manner still more, 
asserted this and reminded her of it every 
moment: the long stately facade of the 
house, the elaborate gardens, the stretches 
of immemorial turf, all the spacious lux- 
ury of the pleasure-grounds, every fountain, 
every statue, he pointed out, if not exact- 
ly for her approval, yet as if she had a 
right to an account of them. and was to be 
congratulated on their excellence. “T have 
a great deal to give—look at it all. TI give 
it all to you!” Some such words summa- 
rize roughly Mervyn’s tone and demeanor. 
Trix grew eager and excited as the fumes 
of greatness mounted to her head; she 
hugged the anticipation of her splendor. 
What a victory it was! Think of the lodg- 
ing-houses, the four years with Vesey Tre- 
valla, the pensions, think even of the flat— 
the flat and the debts—and then look round 
on this!’ Was not this the revenge indeed ? 

And the price? She had learned enough 
of the world now to be getting into the 
way of expecting a price. But it seemed 
very light here. She liked Mervyn, and 
not much more than that degree of feeling 
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seemed to be expected of her. He was fond 
of kissing her hand in a rather formal fash- 
ion; when he kissed her cheek there was a 
hint of something that she decided to call 
avuncular. No display of passion was ask- 
ed from her. All she had to do was to be 
a particularly good girl; in view of the 
manner of the whole family towards her, 
she could not resist that way of putting it. 
So long as she was a good girl they would 
be very kind to her. ‘“ But we can’t have 
pranks—pranks,” she seemed to hear her 
future father-in-law declaring. Against 
pranks they would be very firm. Like spec- 
ulation, like the Frickers, pranks might 
invade every class of society, but they w ould 
find no countenance from the house of Bar- 
mouth. 

Well, pranks are a small part of life, 
after all. One may like to think of a few 
as possible, but they are surely of no great 
moment. Trix thoroughly understood the 
gently congratulatory manner which the 
company assumed towards her. Audrey 
Pollington was wistfully and almost openly 
envious; she sat between two fountains, 
looking at the house and announcing that 
she would ask no more than to sit there 
always. Mrs. Bonfill, who could never be 
in a big house without seeming to own it, 
showed Trix all over this one, and kissed 
her twice during the process. Lord Bar- 
mouth himself walked her round and round 
the hall after lunch, and told her a family 
reminiscence for each several pillar that 
they passed. Only in Lady Blixworth’s eyes 
did Trix find an expression that might be 
malice, or, on the other hand, conceivably 
might be pity. A remark she made to Trix 
as they sat together in the garden favored 
the latter view, although of course the posi- 
tion of affairs tended to support the former. 

“T suppose you haven’t had enough of it 
yet to feel anything of the kind,” she said, 
“but, for my part, sometimes I feel as if I 
should like to get drunk, run out into the 
road in my petticoat, and scream!” 

“T don’t think Lord Barmouth would let 
you come back again,” laughed Trix. 

“T suppose Sarah’s trained you too well. 
Look at Sarah! It wasn’t forced on her: 
she needn’t have had it! She would have it, 
and she loves it.” 

“ There’s a great deal to love in it,” said 
Trix, looking round her. 

“ Everything, my dear, except one single 
fandango! Now I love a fandango. So I 
go about looking as if I’d never heard of 
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one.” She turned to Trix. “I shouldn’t 
wonder if you loved a fandango too?” 

“T haven’t had many,” said Trix,—it must 
be owned, with regret. 

“ No, and you won’t now, 
Blixworth. 

There was no use in keeping up the fiction 
of a secret. 

“T shall have to be very 
smiled Trix. 

“ Oh, it’s just splendid for you, of course!” 


” 


remarked Lady 


good indeed,” 


The natural woman and the trained one 
were at issue in Lady Blixworth’s heart. 


“And I dare say one might love Mortimer. 
Don't be hurt—I’m only speculating.” 

“He’s everything that’s good, and 
tinguished, and kind.” 

Lady Blixworth looked round cautiously, 
smiled at Trix, and remarked with the ut- 
most apparent irrelevance, “ Fol-de-rol!” 

Then they both laughed. 

“Hush! Here comes Sarah! 


dis- 


Don’t look 


thoughtful, or she’ll kiss you. Kisses are a 
remedy for thought sometimes, but not 


Sarah’s.” 

Trix did not regard the absence of pranks 
and fandangos as an inseparable accident 
of high degree—there facts might have con- 
futed her—but it certainly seemed the most 
striking characteristic of the particular ex- 
alted family to which she was to belong. 
The guests left on Monday; Trix remained 
for the week alone with her prospective 
relations. Mervyn ran up to his office two 
or three times, but he was not wanted in 
the House, and was most of the time at 
Barslett, as the place was called. Every- 
thing was arranged; the engagement was to 
be announced immediately; Trix was in the 
house on the footing of a daughter. For 
some reason or another she was treated—she 


could not deny it—rather like a prodigal 
daughter; even her lover evidently thought 


that she had a good deal to learn and quite 
as much to forget. 

What annoyed her most was that she 
found her courage failing. The high spirit 
that had defied Beaufort Chance, braved 
Fricker, and treated almost on equal terms 
with Mrs. Bonfill, seemed cowed by the por- 
tentous order, decorum, usefulness, industry, 
and piety that now encircled her in a ring 
fence of virtue. Day by day she became 
more and more afraid of this august couple 
and their even more august son, her lover 
and chosen husband. She had said that she 
inust be a good girl in fun at first, as a 
burlesque on their bearing towards her. 
Really, truth threatened to overtake the 
burlesque and make it rather fall short of 
than exaggerate or caricature her feelings. 
She would never dare to rebel, to disregard, 
or to question. She would be good—and she 
would be good because she would be afraid 
to be any thing else. Of course the world 
would know nothing of that—it would see 
only the splendor—but she would know it 
always. Under the fine robes there would 
be golden chains about her feet. If her ideal 
of life had demanded freedom besides every- 
thing else, it was like to share the fate of 
most ideals. 

“Oh, if I had the courage to defy them! 
Perhaps I shall when I’m married!” 

No, she feared that she never would— 
not thoroughly nor without a quaking heart 
at least. Not because they were particular- 
ly wise or clever, or even supernaturally 


good. Rather because they were so estab- 
lished, so buttressed by habit, so entrenched 
by the tradition of their state. Defiance 


would seem rebellion and sacrilege in one. 
Trix had no difficulty in imagining any one 
of the three or dering her to bed; and (oh. 
worst humiliation! ) “she knew that in such 
a case she would go, and go in frightened 
tears. 

“When you were a boy, were you afraid 
of your father and mother?” she asked Mer- 
vyn once. 

“ Afraid!” He laughed. “I never remem- 
ber having the least difference with either 
of them.” ; 

“I’m rather afraid of them,” she con- 
fessed. When he smiled again she added, 
“And of you too.” 

“How silly!” he said gently. It was, 
however, tolerably plain that he was neither 
surprised nor displeased. He took the fear 
to which she owned as a natural tribute to 
the superiority of the family, a playful 
feminine way which she chose to express 
her admiration and respect. He kissed her 
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affectionately—as if she had been very good. 
No doubt, if there were bed when necessary, 
there would, on suitable occasions, be sugar- 
plums too. To Trix Trevalla, erstwhile 
rebel, goaler, wanderer, free-lance, the whole 
thing seemed curiously like a second child- 


hood, very different from her first, and 
destined to continue through her life. 


An example of what was going to happen 
all her life occurred on the last day of her 
visit; the last day, too, before the world 
was to hail her as the future Lady Mervyn. 
She was sitting by Mervyn reading a book, 
while he wrote. The post came in, and there 
was a letter for her. While he attacked his 
pile, she began on her own. It was from 
Fricker. A quick glance assured her that 
Mervyn’s attention was fully occupied. 

Mr. Fricker’s letter opened very cordially 
and ran to a considerable length. It was 
concerned with Dramoffskys, and told her 
that he had sold her holding, considering 
that step, on the whole, the wisest thing in 
her interest. Owing, however, to a great 
variety of unforeseen events—more rumors, 
new complications, further anxiety as_ to 


what the Tsar meant to do—he regretted 
to inform her that he had for once mis- 


caleulated the course of the market. Dra- 
moffskys had fallen rather severely; he 
would not take the responsibility of saying 
whether or when they would be likely to 
rise to the price at which she had bought— 
much less go higher. They would be worse 
before they were better—long before—was 
the conclusion at which he arrived with 
regret. So that in fine, and omitting many 
expressions of sorrow, it came to this: out 
of her five thousand pounds he was in a 
position to hand back only a sum _ of 
2301 5s. 1ld., which amount he had had 
the pleasure of paying to her account at her 
bank. “I will advise you subsequently as 
to Glowing Stars,” he ended, but Trix had 
no thoughts to spare for Glowing Stars. 

“ How horrible!” she exclaimed aloud, let- 
ting the letter fall in her lap. Even for a 
moment more she forgot that she was sitting 
by Mervyn. 

‘ What’s the matter, dear?” he asked, turn- 
ing round. “No bad news in your letter, 
I hope?” 

“No, nothing serious, nothing serious,” 
she stammered, making a hasty clutch at 
the two big type-written sheets of paper. 

“Are you sure? Tell me all about it. 
You must tell me all your troubles.” He 
stretched out his hand and pressed hers. 
She crumpled up the letter. 

“It’s nothing, really nothing, Mortimer.” 

“Do you ery out ‘ How horrible!’ about 
nothing?” His smile was playful; such a 
course of conduct would be plainly unrea- 
sonable. “ Whom is it from?” he asked. 

“Tt’s from my servant, to tell me she’s 
broken a china vase I’m very fond of,” said 
Trix, in a smooth voice, quite fluently, her 
eyes fixed on Mervyn in innocent grief and 
consternation. 

Fortunately he was not an observant man. 
He had noticed neither the type-writing nor 
Trix’s initial confusion. He patted her hand, 
then drew it to him and kissed it, saying 
with a laugh: 

“Tm glad it’s no worse. You looked so 
frightened.” Then he turned back to his 
letters. 

Presently Trix escaped into the garden 
in a tempest of rage at herself. She was 
thinking no more of the treacherous con- 
duct of Dramoffskys, but of herself. 

“That’s what I shall always do!” she 
exclaimed to the trim lawns and the spark- 
ling fountains, to the stately facade that was 
some day to salute her as its mistress. “ How 

easily I did it, how naturally!” She came 
to a pause. “ rl go in and tell him!” She 
took a step or two towards the house, but 
stopped again. “No, I can’t now.” She 
turned away, saying aloud, “ I daren’t!” 

The thought flashed into her mind that 
he would be very easy to deceive. It brought 

no comfort. And if he ever found out! She 
must end all connection with Fricker, any- 


how. She could not have such an inevitable 
souree of lies about her as that business 
meant. 


“How easily I did it!” she reflected to 
herself again in a sort of horror. 

Mervyn told the story at dinner, rallying 
Trix on her exaggerated consternation over 
the news. Lady Barmouth took up the 
cudgels for her, maintaining a housewife’s 
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view of the importance and preciousness of 
household possessions. Lord Barmouth sug- 
gested that perhaps the vase was an heir- 
loom, and asked Trix how she became pos- 
sessed of it, what was it like, what ware, 
what color, what size, and so forth. Thence 
they passed, under Lady Barmouth’s guid- 
ance, to the character of the servant, to her 
previous record in the matter of breakages, 
comparing her incidentally in this and other 
respects with a succession of servants who 
had been at Barslett. Steadily and un- 
falteringly, really with great resource and 
dexterity, Trix equipped both servant and 
vase with elaborate histories and descrip- 
tions, and agreed with the suggestion that 
the vase might perhaps be mended, and that 
the servant must be at least seriously warn- 
ed as to what would happen in the event of 
such a thing ever occurring again. The topic 
with its ramifications lasted pretty well 
through the meal, Trix imagining all the 
time every sort of unlikely catastrophe 
which might possibly result in her dressing- 
case falling into the hands of the family 
and Mr. Fricker’s letter being discovered 
therein. 

Well, there was nothing for it; she must 
be good. If she would not go on lying, she 
must obey. There was some of the old hard- 
ness about her eyes and her lips as she came 
to this conclusion. She was not, after all, 
accustomed to having everything just as she 
liked. That had been only a dream, in- 
spired by Airey Newton’s words at: Paris; 
when put to the test of experience, it had 
not borne the strain. She was to belong to 
the Barmouths, to be admitted to that great 
family: she would pay her dues. 

She was very sweet to Mervyn that even- 
ing; there was a new submission in her 
manner, a strong flavor of the dutiful wife. 
From afar Lord Barmouth marked it with 
complacency and called his wife’s attention 
to it. 

“Yes, and I liked her for thinking so 
much about her vase, poor child,” said Lady 
Barmouth. 

“In my opinion she will be a success—a 
success,” said he. “ After all, we might 
have been sure that Mortimer would make 
a suitable choice.” 

“Yes, and Sarah Bonfill thoroughly ap- 
proves.” 

Lord Barmouth’s expression implied that 
Mrs. Bonfill’s approval might be satisfac- 
tory, but could not be considered essential. 

The next day Trix went up to town. At 
the station Mervyn gave her a copy of the 
Times containing the announcement that a 
marriage liad been arranged between them. 
His manner left nothing to be desired—by 
any reasonable person at least; and he prom- 
ised to come and see her on his way to the 
House next day. Trix steamed off with the 
Times in her hand, and the hum of con- 
gratulation already sounding in her ex- 
pectant ears. 

She lay back in the railway carriage, feel- 
ing tired but content—too tired, perhaps, 
to ask whence came her content. The hum 
of congratulation, of course, had something 
to do with it. Had escaping from Bars- 
lett something to do with it too? Lazily 
she gave up the problem, threw the Times 
aside, and went to sleep. 

When the train was nearing London, she 
awoke with a start. She had been having 
visions again; they had come while she slept 
—strange mixtures of the gay restaurant 
and of dingy Danes Inn; a room where Airey 
Newton smoked his pipe, where the only 
sound was of Peggy Ryle’s heart - whole 
laughter; a dream of irresponsibility and 
freedom. She laughed at herself as she 
awoke, caught up the paper again, and re- 
read that important announcement. There 
lay reality; have done with figments! And 
what a magnificent reality it was! She 
stepped out on to the platform at Charing 
Cross with conscious dignity. 

At the flat it rained telegrams; from every- 
body they came—from the “Bonfills, the Glen- 
torlys— yes, and the Farringhams; from 
crowds of less-known people. There was one 
from Viola Blixworth, and there was one from 
Peggy Ryle. She accorded this last the 
recognition of a little sigh. Then she went 
to dress for a dinner party. Her entry into 
the drawing-room that evening would be the 
first-fruits of her triumph. She thought no 
more about the china vase. 

To be Continued. 
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cleaned as if by 
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F. P. C. Wax 


A specially imported wax, chemically treated, so that 
when it is once rubbed over the iron the latter is 
magic. It prevents all odor, giving 
the work that beautiful, silky polish sought for by the 


Not Only the Best, but 

The Most Economical 

each fine cut stick of F. P. C. Wax 
is in an automatic wooden holder, which keeps it from 
dripping. It never loses shape, and is good until the last 
particle of wax is used. The handle saves your fingers 


If your grocer tries to substitute the old wax that spoils your ironing and 
your temper, send 10 cents for two sticks to the 


FLAME PROOF CO., New York City 


























COoKs }—< Rice 


ABSOLUTELY Wo COOKING. 








REDUCED RATES TO SALT LAKE CITY. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Grand 
Lodge, B. & P.O, E. 


On account of the Grand Lodge, B. & P. O. E., to 
be held at Salt Lake City, August 12 to 14, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company will sell excursion tickets 
to Salt Lake City from all stations on its lines, at 
reduced rates. Tickets will be sold and good going on 
August 6 to 8, inclusive, and will be good to return 
until September 30, inclusive. Tickets must be vali- 
dated for return passage by Joint Agent at Salt Lake 
City, for which service a fee of 50 cents will be 
charged. 

For specific rates and conditions, apply to ticket 
| agents. 











REDUCED RATES TO SAN FRANCISCO 
AND LOS ANGELES. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Bien- 
nial Meeting, Knights of Pythias, 


On account of the Biennial Meeting, Knights of 
Pythias, at San Francisco, Cal., August 11 to 22, 1902, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell excur- 
sion tickets to San Francisco or Los Angeles from 
all stations on its lines, from August 1 to 9. inclusive, 
at greatly reduced rates. These tickets will be good 
for return pussage until September 30, inclusive, when 
executed by Joint Agent at Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco and payment of 50 cents made for this service. 
For specific information regarding rates and routes, 
apply to Ticket Agents. 














Pabst beer 


IS always pure 


Brewed in a plant as clean as the cleanest home << wei open 
to your inspection— 58,971 visitors last year. 
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Chimmie Fadden: 


Of Commonplace Man 


With a Promise of Mr. Paul’s Autobigotry 


R. Paul is going to write a book; he was telling de folks 
M so de odder day. I’m tinking of writing one meself: me 
and Duchess. She learned English out of a book, so she 
can spell it. I’m a shade shy on de spelling end of de game, but 
when it comes to langwudge I’m no gazeaboo. Between de two of 
us we'll get off a book as slick as a piece in de newspoiper. It 
will be a corker. UII trun in de sports, de cops, de middle-weight 
champeens. and all de hot -stuff folks like dat; while Duchess 
will toin de lime-light on de silk stocking push—princesses, fairies, 
and de goo-goo end of de game. Say, when we get ’em bunched 
tovedder, and mixing a bit in de middle of de ring, wit a clinch 
now and den, and hitting in de break-away, will dey make litry- 
toor? What! <A million copies! Sure. Me—to a private yacht. 
My, my! 
‘But Mr. Paul’s book is to be a autobigotry about himself. I 
wish it was up to 
me to write his au- 


modderly love shown in de portrait of de Duchess of Devonshire. 
Do you tink dat only de rich, refined, exalted, sheltered women 
in dis woild has dat beautiful attribute?) Eh? Well, look at dis 
portrait.” Den Dickens shows ’em his portrait of Jenny, in de 
brick-yard! Do you see my point, sir? 

Whiskers didn’t say notting, but Miss Fannie, she says, “I do. 
Go on.” 

“Until Dickens came along de pike,” says Mr. Paul, “de writer 
mugs what went just before him never hands out no admirable 
or lovable character except to me Lord dis and me Lady dat. Dick- 
ens, he says, ‘Rats! courage, heroism, self-denial, integrity isn’t 
no monopoly held by me lord and me lady. What do you ‘say to 
dis bunch?’ he says. Den he toins de lime-light off me lord and 
me lady, and he truns it on Lizzie Hexam, on Peggotty, Mr. 
Jarndyce, Susan Nipper, Mark Tapley, Tom Pinch, Little Nell, 

Mr. George, Barna- 
by’s modder, Sydney 








tobigotry. I'd do 
him fair, for fair. 
He won't. 

Listen: Whiskers 
was saying dat dere 
was a revival of a 
autor mug named 
Dickens, what writ 
de play “No Tor- 
rowbred,” dat Billy 
Florence used to act 
out on de top of de 
stoige. Remember— 
de character wit de 
dachhund name? It 
was all right, at 
dat, and I~ wish 
Dickens had passed 
out a pair of plays 
like it. 

“It’s not a_re- 
vival,” says Mr. 
Paul, “it is a 
sprint. Dickens 
never stopped run- 
ning; but dere has 
been so many autors 
started after him, on 
de same track, we 
has sometimes lost 
sight of Dickens in 
de dust de odder 
chaps kicked — up. 
But he was running, 
all de time, all 
right, and won't 
never stop. De lads 
dat got on de track 
wit him is now 
buried under de vio- 
lets by de way- 
sides.” 

“Anyway,” = says 
Wily Widdy, “ some 
of de writers who 
started after Dick- 
ens could draw a 
gentleman, but Dick- 
ens, in my opinion, 
never could do dat.” 

“ Wedder he 
could, or could not, 
madam, must re- 














Carton. Common- 
place people in com- 
monplace life. He 
kept de light toined 
on ’em till all de 
odder folks saw 
mugs like deirselyes 
doing stunts odder 
autors kept for me 
lord and me lady. 

“Dat was where 
us commonplace 
mugs got aboard de 
band wagon and 
tooted de horn and 
beat de drum for lit- 
tle old Charlie Dick- 
ens till we was black 
in de face and had 
glass arms. Wve 
talked meself dry.” 

“Chames,” — says 
Whiskers, “give us 
acup. Paul soitain- 
ly is dry.” 

So I pours a tall 
bot of fizz trough a 


strainer filled wit 
sugared _ pineapple 
and strawberries 


and cracked ice, and 
passes out a cup to 
all hands. 

* Paul,” says Miss 
Fannie, “ you ought 
to write a piece for 
de magazine.” 

“Tm going to do 
woise dan dat, 
ma’am,” he says. 
“Vm going to write 
a book: de story of 
me life.” 

“Nonsense!” says 
Whiskers. * Dere 
isn’t no story in 
your life. What did 
you ever do?” 

“Notting. Dat’s 
de very point,” says 
Mr. Paul. “I’m go- 
ing to call me auto- 
bigotry ‘De story 
of a Commonplace 








main a question too 
warm for to be dis- 
cussed in sultry 
days like dese,” says 
Mr. Paul. “ Do you 
recall,” he says, “ when de sinetist showed Napoleon his book on 
de heavenly bodies? ‘TI see,’ says Napoleon, ‘dat you has no men- 
tion of God in dis woik.’ ‘ No, Sire,’ says de stronomer, ‘I could 
get along witout dat hypot’esis.’ Maybe,” says Mr. Paul, “de 
reason Dickens never drawed no gentleman—if he never did— 
was dat he found dat in de scheme of life he was picturing, he could 
get along witout dat hypot’esis.” 

“Where are you at, Paul?” says Whiskers. “ Whidder ghost 
dow?” he says. “Quo vadis?” says he. ‘“*Do you mean dat 
Dickens is popular because he got along witout no gents, or what?” 
he says. 

“No, sir,’ says Mr. Paul. “ Dickens is popular because he 
gives pleasing or heroic attributes "’—dose was de very woids he 
passes out. Is dey willie-whizzers? What! I’m going to use 
‘em in me own book, if Duchess can spell ’em—‘ or heroic or 
beautiful attributes to commonplace people. Dat was just where 
he grabbed off a jead-pipe cinch on de great reading public. He 
says to de woild: ‘Quit holding up hands of stonishment at de 





“He could get along witout dat hypot’esis” 


Man.’ Dereby Ill 
land all de common- 
placers for readers. 
As you say, sir, I 
never done notting: never succeeded in anyting in me whole life. 
As a boy I trilled wit de solemn conviction dat I was born to be 
a second Grant or Sheridan. I just knew it. De chance come, 
but I retoined from Sam Juan’s Hill as I went—a private—having 
succeeded in getting me name in de poipers once—misspelled— 
among dose ‘slightly wounded.’ In college dere was just one 
course I cared for—and I was conditioned in dat. I rowed on de 
*versity crew—and we was beat. If dere’s a sport known to 
America I hasn’t competed in, I’ve not heard of it—but I never 
won a cup. I’ve never started a fashion in close; never in- 
vented a dish; never composed a rag-time song, fought a duel, 
captured a burglar, shot a mountain lion—in short, sir and 
mesdames, I am de absolutely commonplace; and de millions like 
me will read me history wit sympatic delight, saying: ‘ Here’s 
a mug wit de noive to open his yap about himself, dough he’s on’y 
commonplace like us. Hooray!’ ” 

Nobody said notting for a long time, den Whiskers says, “ But, 
Paul, you’re a very fair judge of wine.” 
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A Remarkable Electric State 
See page 1014 

THE city of Santa Fe de Bogota, generally 
known as Bogota, has 150,000 inhabitants. 
Before the recent installation for lighting 
by electricity, wooden conduits were used 
to supply the city with gas, and there were 
frequent interruptions in the supply. As 
it was necessary to import petroleum, as 
well as other illuminant supplies, such as 
candles, it was decided to take advantage 
of a waterfall about 16 miles distant for 
the production of energy. 

This electric plant is claimed to be one of 
the highest situated stations in the world, 
being 8300 feet above the sea-level. It is 
particularly interesting on account of the 
great difficulties that had to be surmounted 
in its construction, as well as its general 
arrangement. 

Many obstacles had to be overcome on 
account of the defective state of the routes 
of communication, the primitive means of 
transport, and the entire absence of rail- 
ways, which made it very difficult to trans- 
fer the materials and machines, turbines, 
switchboards, and other apparatus to the 
power-plant site. 

It may be of interest to note a few par- 
ticulars which will serve to illustrate the 
obstacles encountered in transporting the 
parts of machinery from Puerto Colombia 
(Sabanilla). On leaving the port the first 
part of the journey is made along a narrow 
road, which, after a distance of 181% miles, 
leads to the little town of Barranquilla, 
situated at the mouth of the river Magda- 
lena, and from here for a distance of 560 
miles the transport is by water or small 
steamboats, which run between Barranquil- 
la and the basin of the port La Dorada. 

A second road, 24 miles in length, termi- 
nates at Honda, 990 feet above the sea-level, 
and the rest of the long journey to Bogota 
must be accomplished over very bad path- 
ways. For this trip the machine parts 
were carried on the backs of mules, and this 
fact has to be considered in the construc- 
tion of the machines, since the maximum 
load a mule can support on such roads is 
only 330 pounds, and this must be evenly 
distributed on each side. It is also neces- 
sary to lay other restrictions in connec- 
tion with the packing of the materials and 
apparatus, as the limiting dimensions of 
the cases are 2 feet 9 inches long, 1 foot 9 
inches broad, and 1 foot 6 inches high, in 
order to be able to go through all the nar- 
row passes with ease, and to permit of meet- 
ing other caravans coming from the op- 
posite direction. The road passes over 
Alto del Sargento, which is 4500 feet 
above the sea-level, and then descends to 
Guadua, 2950 feet above sea-level. It is 
then necessary to reascend to Alto del Rai- 
zal, which is 4870 feet above sea-level, and 
on up the mountains by Alto de Trigo, 6170 
feet above sea-level, to Villeta. 

The path then traverses Alto de Roble, 
which is 9075 feet above sea-level, and final- 
ly arrives at the station of Facatativa, 
which is connected with Bogota by a rail- 
way, this last journey being only about 
three hours’ duration. It will be noted that 
for the transport of the numerous machine 
parts it was not only necessary to overcome 
the differences of altitude between Honda and 
Bogota, but in a mountainous country such 
as that in question it was many times 
necessary to go up very high and then come 
down again, so that the ascents made be- 
tween the two towns amounted to an alti- 
tude of 13,120 feet, and the descents amount- 
ed to 3700 feet. 

The hydraulic installation is of more than 
passing interest. The Rio Funza or Rio 
Bogota, an important river of that coun- 
try, traverses the middle of the tableland 
of Sabana, and its agitated waters flow into 
the Magdalena River. All along the Rio 
Funza from the point at which it leaves 
the tableland it forms an almost uninter- 
rupted series of cataracts for about 1300 
yards, the largest of which is known as the 
Fequendama. The stream, which is about 
50 feet wide, is precipitated down a height 
of nearly 500 feet, and forms the largest 
known waterfall in South and Central 
America. There is no hope, however, at 
present of utilizing the great amount of 
force which would be given by this fall. 
(Continued on page 1047.) 
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Automobiling 


appearance is to the credit of Mr. Ball, who is well known 

as a designer of locomotives. The engine and frame show 
everywhere characteristic details of locomotive construction adapt- 
ed to meet the varying strains of road-work. The frame is of 
angle iron, with rivets taking the place of the usual bolts; the 
engine is four-cylinder compound, a unique feature in motor de- 
sign; the fire-tube boiler is placed in front, beneath a hood, 
while the engine is located under the centre of the car. The 
system of springs is to be especially noted; the springs are of 
locomotive-truck design, and are relied upon to take up the full 
vibration of road and motor, which allows the use of solid rubber 
tires. This obviates all danger of puncture, and takes up the 
play of the car in the mechanically correct manner, An economi- 
cal consumption of water is the result of the condenser, which 
is situated in the rear of the car. The surplus uncondensed steam 
is exhausted directly back of the rear wheels, an effectual device 
to lay the dust. The importance of this particular machine lies 
in the fact that it is the first attempt to apply to motor-cars the 
principles of design which have given to the engineers of this 
country the high position which they hold to-day. Along these 
lines may lie the future of the American car, whether for pleasure- 
driving or for commercial use. 


Ts most typical American motor which has yet made its 


The commercial motor, which shall be at once economical and 
reliable, is not likely to be developed in the near future, in spite 
of several years’ 
experience in 


sport,” have been practically carried out in a number of instances, 
and in several towns training-schools for horses have been estab- 
lished, which the inhabitants have been quick to appreciate and 
make use of. Another question which is being taken up by the 
Automobile Club is in connection with the presence of motors in 
Central Park. Very little complaint has been made as to the 
infringement of speed regulations, which are observed pretty care- 
fully by the machines when in the Park, but during the crowded 
period of the afternoon it has been made very disagreeable for 
those who wish to enjoy a drive in the fresh air to be compelled 
to keep behind a snorting, evil-smelling machine. It would un- 
doubtedly be for the best interests of all concerned if all mechani- 
cally driven vehicles, except those using electricity as motive 
power, be kept out of the Park during certain hours, say from 
4 to 6 p.m. The Park officials and the committee on roads of the 
Automobile Club are acting together in the matter, and will 
doubtless arrive at a satisfactory agreement. The ancient road 
privileges of the horse will be zealously cared for by his large 
army of friends. 


Alcohol was successfully employed as a fuel by one of the con- 
testants in the Paris-Vienna race. The machine was of seventy 
horse-power, and had no difficulty in completing the course. The 
advantages of this form of material for use in combustion engines 
are numerous: it is somewhat less volatile than gasolene, and 
the danger from leakages is much less than that of an oil: it 
produces a_ pow- 
erful explosive 
mixture, and 





building machines 
for mere pleasure 
service, It is true 
that several firms 


have used me- 
chanical trans- 
portation for the 
delivery of their 
goods, yet it is 
doubtful whether 
they have found 
the carriers more 
economical than 
those drawn by 
horses. The sit- 
uation at present 
seems to be that 


the advertisement 
more than compen- 
sates for the loss 
in efficiency. <A 
new departure, 
however, is to be 
made by a promi- 
nent department 
store, which has 
had built a line of 
motor delivery wa- 








leaves no residue 
to clog the valves 
or carbureter of 
the machine. On 
the other hand, the 
expense would pre- 
clude its use in 
this country, as 
wood - alcohol _ re- 
tails at one dol- 
lar a gallon, 
against seventeen 
cents for the best 
quality of gaso- 
lene. No special 
device is needed 
to adapt a motor 
to the use of alco- 


hol other than a 
slight change in 


the carburetor. 


Owners of very 
high-powered cars 
are finding many 
difficulties in con- 
nection with their 
operation in this 
country. The deli- 








gons for use in 

rural districts. It 

is quite possible 

that, under the 

present develop- 

ment of the gaso- 

lene engine, this 

experiment will prove a very satisfactory and speedy mode of 


transportation. 

The steam-driven wagons which have been ordered by the gov- 
ernment for use in the Philippines will, if satisfactory, give con- 
vincing proof of their trustworthiness on account of the tremen- 
dous obstacle which the bad roads present, especially during the 
busy season. The railroads have nothing to fear, however, from 
any motor in sight in either local freight or passenger traffic; the 
trolley is their only serious competitor. It is rather the heavy 
types of trucks that will ultimately be compelled to change their 
motive power. In some instances this substitution has already been 
made. One safe company hoists its safes from the truck by the 
power which propels the vehicle. 





The racing-car is at present so conspicuous in the motor field 
that one is apt to ask for what purpose these high-powered en- 
gines, mounted on the barest frame-work, with the operators given 
the smallest possible perch to which they may cling. This ques- 
tion has been already answered satisfactorily by at least one manu- 
facturer. The maker of a certain touring-car, which has found 
popular favor, builds each year a high-power racer solely for his 
own use in test-work. The car is speeded over a private track, 
and any faults in construction are carefully noted. This manu- 
facturer claims that in this way he is enabled to determine ac- 
curately the salient difficulties to be overcome, and to apply the 
improved methods of design to the touring class of vehicle. 


Much favorable comment has been made on the attitude of the 
Automobile Club of America towards those reckless individuals 
who have been jeopardizing the safety of the public and the 
interests of all owners of motor-cars. The suggestions contained 
in the recently issued circular, which, says the New York Evening 
Post, “should be regarded as the very law and gospel of the 
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An American “Light Locomotive” 
A steam-automobile designed and constructed by a locomotive-builder of thirty-eight years’ experience 


cate parts of the 
car are frequently 
damaged by the 
rough shaking of 
country roads, ex- 
plosive tires must often be replaced, and it is almost impossible 
to keep within the speed limits without overheating the engine. 
It requires constant attention and management to keep a machine 
capable of a sixty-mile-an-hour gait within the eight - mile 
regulation, and there are so few stretches of the open country 
where such a machine may be properly “let out” that there is 
little use for anything more than a touring-car of moderate speed. 
Some owners have made use of a fast car merely to get to their 
destination as quickly as possible, and do not drive the machine. 
The result is that the man who operates a car which he does not 
own is very often most inconsiderate when the owner happens not 
to be present, and is the cause of many dangerous encounters, which 
naturally tend to increase the ill feeling that is felt at present 
towards motorists. 


The actual building of roads devoted to motor cars is not for 
the near future, in spite of many rumors to that effect. It is 
true, however, that, after preliminary negotiations have been 
arranged and the necessary action taken by the Legislature of 
different States, there will be found numerous capitalists ready to 
come to the support of the project. The location of the first road 
would probably be in Long Island, where the level country offers 
greater facility for construction. A more difficult proposition 
would be a road extending between New York and Boston. With 
a proper system of tolls the investment might prove a good one, 
and with a line of fast motor-trucks would be a satisfaction to 
the builders and to the farmers along the route. One road of this 
character would be a tremendous assistance to the good-roads 
movement. It is little realized as yet how far the benefit of well- 
kept roads extends. One of our consuls in France made a report, 
not long ago, in which he attributed the industrial and financial 
vitality of that country to the universal prevalence-of good 
roads. 

















(Continued from page 1045.) 

The water inlet for this important power- 
house is about 436 yards: up the river, and 
consists of a short masonry canal, at the 
extremity o of which, nearest the river, a 
round iron bar grating has been built across 
it to prevent substances carried down by 
the stream from getting into the canal and 
stopping it up. In addition to this basin- 
shaped canal, there is another canal for the 
pebbles and earth with an emptying-trap, 
and before passing into the main pfpe the 
water traverses a second and finer grating, 
then a trap, and finally a water-chamber, 
to which the pipe is connected. This water 
inlet is designed for a total power of 5400 
horse-power, “and to provide for future ex- 
tension of the plant a double grating, trap, 
and water chamber have been constructed. 
The main pipe leading the water to the 
turbines is constructed of wrought - iron 
tubes, with flanged joints, nearly 6 feet in 
diameter and 436 yards long, and rests on 
blocks of concrete at short intervals. At 
the lower end of the main pipe it divides 
to several other pipes supplying the various 
turbines, and at the bottom of the main 
pipe there is an emptying-trap 1 foot 2 
inches in diameter, with a pipe connecting 
it, through which the main can be emptied 
at will. 

The turbines are coupled directly to the 
generators by flexible insulated couplings, 
and have each a capacity of 450 horse-power, 
the generators supplying a three-phase alter- 
nating current at a pressure of 6700 volts. 

The high-tension power transmission line 
is led across very mountainous country to 
Bogota, a distance of 15¥, miles; every third 
pole is provided with a lightning-arrester. 
On the outskirts of the town there is a 
main transformer station, which reduces the 
line - pressure to 1600 volts, and cables are 
laid underground in conduits to the various 
substations about the town, where the alter- 
nating current is again reduced in pressure 
to 160 volts. The low-tension lines at this 
voltage are supported on poles, the brick- 
work of the houses not being of a nature to 
carry the insulators, the bricks being simply 
dried in the open air. 

There are a large number of motors now 
in operation in Bogota supplying electric 
power for driving all kinds of machinery. 





Robert W. Chambers at Home 
See page 1018 


Ropert W. CHAMBERS is somewhat of a 
cosmopolitan. For seven years he studied 
art in Paris; he saw something of London, 
and his home for a considerable period of 
time was in New York. While in this city 
he had a studio for several years in Wash- 
ington Square, and also lived near Longacre 
Square. Each of these places, which for 
a time figured as home to him, is to be 
recognized in a perusal of his books. Now 
he spends most of his time at his home in 
Broadalbin, New York, surrounded by the 
localities which the Revolutionary war 
have made famous, and which he in turn 
has described in his books. 

Broadalbin is a village, quaintly located 
in the Mohawk Valley, about twenty miles 
from Saratoga. From the hills near the 
settlement the blue line of the Catskills 
may be seen to the south, while the Adi- 
rondacks are visible on the northern hori- 
zon. Through the country-side wanders a 
little stream called the Kinnyetto, an 
Indian name meaning “ the snake with his 
head in his mouth”; and aptly so, for the 
river empties into the Mohawk River scarce- 
ly a mile from its own source, although it 
has travelled over sixty miles. It is along 
this stream that Mr. Chambers has laid 
many of the scenes in Cardigan, and also 
in The Maid-at-Arms, which will be pub- 
lished next month. 

The region is largely given over to farm- 
ing, although it is not lacking in the fea- 
tures necessary to the enjoyment of excel- 
lent sport. Mr. Chambers is a devotee of 
the gun and rod, and often wanders far 
afield in search of game. His guests come 
in the autumn for the shooting, and in the 
spring and summer for the fishing, and Mr. 
Chambers’s reputation, locally, as a sports- 
man is quite on a level with his standing in 
literary circles. 
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! My 
. Two dollars monthly. Can you spare it? We have been instructed to yi 
Wy sell one-half the lots belonging to a well-known estate in the heart of an Wy 
i incorporated village a few miles from New York City, 34 minutes by trains, i! 
id commutation eleven cents, including ferriage, at the low and attractive N 
“| price of $75 per lot, or three cents per square foot, in order to close them “ 
\ out. These lots are beautifully situated, close to depot, on opened streets, \. 
/ surrounded by dwellings, churches, and schools, and as fine a body of My 
il land as the sun ever shone upon. The title is perfect and guaranteed i! 
“i by Title Guarantee Company. iV 
M (i 
; THIS OFFER IS FOR THE MONTH j 
\4 
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OF AUGUST ONLY=——— ¢ 











a . . N| 
it If you want to invest in land near New York City, which is growing i! 
4 faster than any city in the world and evidently will, in a few years, be the \( 

i largest city on the face of the earth, reaching out over a radius of twenty- il 
i five miles and absorbing all its present suburbs, of which Cresskill Park NA 

is one, \ 

My 

f YOU SHOULD REMIT AT ONCE ?! 
» )) 

f such installment or payment in full as you desire to i’ 
: make and we will select the best unsold lots on i 

f the map and send you a certificate by return mail. i 
. le 

i) , ; ; iN 
f On September 1st the price will be increased 4) 
dy 

ene eee eee \ 

to $100 - eerie 

I 

f° The lots are worth to-day two to four times the price asked, but the esti- it 
NU mate is made that selling one-half the lots will more than quadruple the ) 
ry value of the remainder and persons of limited means can be benefited. Of iN 
oN course, some lots are worth more than others, so that first applicants will 4y 
UN have advantage of first choice. If you want a home or have money to fl 
\ invest, now is your opportunity. It don’t cost much to make the start, ) 

i) and we pledge our word that this offer is genuine and well worth investiga- i) 
i" tion. Call or write for descriptive circular. Address i) 
» N 

hs HITCHCOCK LAND IMPROVEMENT CoO. i 
1) 

244 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK ys 

\ ") 

f (Please mention where you saw this advertised.) i 
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Reached in greatest luxury by 
the magnificent trans-conti- 
nental train, leaving Chicago 
8 p. m. daily and reaching San 
Francisco in less than 3 days 


THE 


OVERLAND LIMITED 
MOST LUXURIOUS 
TRAIN +: WORLD 


The best of everything 


Compartment, Observation, 
Drawing - Room yw | and 
Buffet-Library Cars (with Bar- 
ber and Bath). Telephone. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED THROUGHOUT 


Two other fast trains daily leave 
Chicago 10 a. m. and 11.30 p. m. 
Special low rate round-trip 
excursion tickets on sale daily 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS 


Tickets from any railway agent 


3 TRAINS DAILY 

















$750 


Ready to ship F.O.B., ree N. Y. 





Has the features that have proved the Century 


Steamers the best in the World. 


| Notice the direct shaft drive, engine and gear 
| dust proof and run in oil. No torch, no trouble. 


Write for particulars. 


' Century Motor Vehicle Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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SEVEN KINDS 


HARTFORD 










“Master thinks Im a dandy 
af mixing cocktails.” 


ay 


ae 


OCKTAILS 
YOU 


can do it 
just as well 


Pour over lumps of ice, strain and serve 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


G. F. HEUBLEIN @ BRO. 


NEW YORK LONDON 


























combine to make the 
The _ illustrations from 








one 


PRACTICAL GOLF 


By WALTER J. TRAVIS 


Mr. Travis’ long experience in golf, and the fact that he is a self-taught player, 
which no golfer can afford to be _ without. 
instantaneous photographs admirably supplement the text. 


Illustrated. $2.00 Net 
New edition, fully revised to date, with chapters on the neWest clubs, balls, etc., etc. 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 
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LA GRANDE CHARTREUSE, CHIEF % 
} MONASTERY OF THE CARTHU- y 
SIAN ORDER, IN THE CRAGGY 5 
| 5 MOUNTAINS OF DAUPHINY,NEAR 5 
GRENOBLE, FRANCE, FOUNDED 5 


ABOUT THE YEAR 1084, IS THE 
BIRTHPLACE OF THE JUSTLY 
WORLD-RENOWNED CORDIAL 
WHICH BEARS THE NAME— 


Chartreuse 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


WL 








At first-classWine Merchants,Grocers, Hotels,Cafés- 


( Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
) 
asic COSHCEGESOSESOSVGOLSY 








LEOOOEBOG LOGO OGS HEE 


SUMMER TOUR TO THE NORTH, 





Vacation Trip to Canada via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad personally - conducted 
tour to Northern New York and Canada, leaving 
August 18, covers many prominent points of interest 
to the summer tourist — Niagara Falls, Thousand 
Islands, Rapids of the St. Lawrence, Quebec, The 
Saguenay, Montreal, Au Sable Chasm, Lakes Champlain 
and George, and Saratoga. The tour covers a period 
of fifteen days; round-trip rate, $125. 

The party will be in charge of one of the Company’s 
tourist agents, assisted by an experienced lady as 
chaperon, whose especial charge will be unescorted 
ladies. 

The rate covers railway and boat fare for the entire 
round trip, parlor-car seats, meals en rowte, hotel en- 
tertainment, transfer charges, and carriage hire. 

For detailed itinerary, tickets, or any additional in- 
formation, apply to Ticket Agents; Tourist Agent, 
1196 Broadway, New York ; or address Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 





RESTFUL SLEEP 


In Camp, on the Yacht, and at Home 


“Perfection” Air Mattresses 


CUSHIONS and PILLOWS 














Style 61. Camp Mattress with Pillow attached. 
Also showing Mattress deflated. 


Clean and Odorless, will not absorb moisture 


| Can be packed in small space when not in use 


G2" Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
MECHANICAL FABRIC CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





YOUNG BOSTON GENTLEMAN, Sc.B., 


living in Dresden, Saxony, having two youths fitting for 
college, would like two others, 14 and 17 years of age; ex- 
ceptional opportunity for any one willing to_pay a liberal 
compensation ; highest references. 

For particulars address P. O. Box 1976, Boston, Mass. 





San Francisco—Four Days from New York or Bostom—By New York Central 






